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You  might  remember  that  in  the  April 
Director's  Column  I  talked  about  the 
breaching  of  Embrey  Dam  on  the  Rap- 
phannock  River.  In  just  two  short 
months  after  blowing  a  hole  in  the  dam, 
we  have  amazing  results.  On  Friday, 
April  9,  2004,  Virgii\ia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  staff  con- 
ducted boat  electrofishing  sampling 
about  a  half  mile  upstream  of  the  dam 
and  collected  hickory  shad  in  good 
numbers.  This  marks  the  first  official 
documentation  of  target  anadromous 
species  using  the  breached  section  of 
Embrey  Dam  to  move  upriver  to 
spawn.  Anadromous  species  migrate 
from  the  ocean  into  freshwater  to 
spawn. 

U.S.  Senator  John  Warner,  who  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  federal 
funding  for  the  project,  commented, 
"These  first  sightings  are  an  exciting 
and  strong  testament  to  the  benefits  of 
breaching  the  dam.  Although  this  is  just 
the  beginning,  as  the  rest  of  the  dam 
comes  down,  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
more  shad  and  other  species  following 
their  natural  course  upriver  toward  the 
Blue  Ridge."  We  coordinated  with  our 
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federal,  state  and  local  partners  to  time 
the  breaching  so  that  migratory  fish 
would  spawn  in  their  historic  territories 
as  early  as  this  spring.  It's  very  gratify- 
ing to  see  this  fish  passage  work  suc- 
ceed so  solidly.  Read  about  the  Embrey 
Dam  project  in  this  issue. 

For  those  of  you  who  might  visit  us 
here  in  otir  Richmond  office,  no,  it's  not 
a  real  white-tailed  deer  out  front  on 
Broad  Street.  But  it  sure  looks  real.  Rich- 
mond is  known  as  the  City  of  Monu- 
ments, and  we  have  a  new  piece  of  art- 
work to  add  to  that  reputation.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  a  family  who  have 
been  long  supporters  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  Virginia's  natural  resources, 
we're  very  proud  to  display  a  lifelike, 
full-size,  bronze  statue  of  an  eight-point 
buck  that's  guaranteed  to  make  you 
look  twice.  It  was  donated  by  father  and 
son  team,  William  and  David  Turner  of 
world-renowned  Turner  Sculpture. 

The  Turners  were  recognized  for 
their  generous  contributions  and  dedi- 
cation to  wildlife  stewardship  at  the 
March  Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries meeting.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
their  limited  edition  bronze  sculpture 
series,  featuring  some  of  Virginia's 
unique  wildlife  species,  has  generated 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Depart- 
ment's Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Fund.  And  that's  only  a  part  of 
their  support.  Both  William  and  David 
share  their  love  for  the  wildlife  they 
sculpt  and  have  repeatedly  demonstrat- 
ed their  appreciation  for  the  work  this 
agency  has  done.  If  you're  in  the  Rich- 
mond area,  make  sure  you  at  least  drive 
by  and  see  the  City's  latest  monument. 
And  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  be  travel- 
ing along  Route  13  on  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore,  their  studio  and  gallery  are  open 
to  the  public  and  it's  well  worth  a  visit. 
While  you're  there,  tell  them,  "Thank 
you." 
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Mission  Statement 

To  manatee  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optiimiin  populations  ot  all  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 

Q)mmonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  hoating  and  related  outdoor  recreation; 

to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  "Natural  Resources 
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When  it  comes  to 
animal  migration 
the  majority  of 
such  epic  journeys 
are  influenced  by 
the  seasonal 
change  of  daylight 
hours  and  food 
availability.  In  the 
case  of  the  belted 
kingfisher  (Ceryk 
alcyon) ,  when  ice 
restricts  their  ability  to  obtain  aquatic 
food  sources,  these  avian  anglers  depart 
for  warmer  climates.  Photo  ©Mike 
Roberts. 
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Although  resource  books  and 
computers  remam  the  basis  for 
most  of  today's  education,  first- 
hand field  experience  still  provides 
knowledge  in  the  purest  form. 
Over  a  three-month  period,  from 
inside  a  photography  blind,  I  came 
to  know  the  real  belted  kingfisher 
that  resides  along  Virginia's  fresh- 
water streams  and  lakes.  This 
through-the-lens  study  granted  a 
rare  window  of  observation  into 
the  Halcyon 's  genuine  need  for 
specialized  habitat.  Perhaps  hid- 
den within  this  episode  of  wildlife 

behavior  is  a  subtle  message 
regarding  our  own  relationship 
with  the  natural  environment! 


story  and  photos  by  Mike  Roberts 

On  Christmas  Eve  several  years 
ago,  I  was  hurrying  toward 
town  to  finish  some  last- 
minute  holiday  shopping  when  a  small 
herd  of  white-tailed  deer  caught  my  at- 
tention. With  an  immediate  shift  in  pri- 
orities, I  pulled  off  the  highway  for  a 
closer  look.  Their  bounding  departure 
took  the  graceful  animals  over  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  across  a  narrow  creek. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  was  a 
steep,  red  clay  embankment  with  a  line 
of  round  holes  near  the  top.  In  a  flash, 
my  focus  changed  from  whitetails  to 
kingfishers. 

Obviously  the  vertical  bank  had  been 
a  successful  nesting  site  for  a  pair  of  the 
feathered  fishermen.  As  an  avid  bird- 
watcher I  had  always  admired  kingfish- 
ers, but  knew  little  about  their  family 


back  to  the  location  with  binoculars  and 
hopeful  expectations.  To  my  surprise, 
both  the  male  and  female  kingfishers 
were  perched  side-by-side  on  the  limb  of 
a  fallen  walnut  tree.  What's  more,  they 
had  already  started  digging  a  new  bur- 
row. As  badly  as  I  wanted  to  capture  this 
part  of  their  work  on  film,  it  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  birds  to  delay  the  pho- 
tography. Any  change  in  the  surround- 
ings, including  placement  of  a  camou- 
flaged blind,  could  have  been  probable 
cause  for  abandonment.  However,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  watching  them 
from  a  distance.  But  first  things  first, 
which  meant  obtaining  access  to  the 
property.  After  locating  the  landowner, 
and  providing  an  explanation,  permis- 
sion was  granted. 

The  following  weekend  I  began  ob- 
serving the  extremely  busy  birds 
through  a  60X  spotting  scope.  Generally 
speaking.  North  American  kingfishers 
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lifestyle.  After  sur- 
veying the  lay  of 
the    land,     it 
seemed  an  ideal  situation  for  photo- 
graphing future  activity.  So,  while  speed- 
ing off  to  find  that  perfect  Christmas  gift,  I 
made  a  mental  note  to  revisit  the  stream  with 
the  advent  of  spring. 
When  it  comes  to  animal  migration  the  ma- 
jority of  such  epic  journeys  are  influenced  by  the 
seasonal  change  of  daylight  hours,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  photoperiod,  and  food  availability. 
In  the  case  of  the  belted  kingfisher,  whenever  ice  re- 
stricts their  ability  to  obtain  aquatic  food  sources, 
these  avian  anglers  depart  for  warmer  climates.  If 
conditions  remain  mild,  however,  the  kingfisher 
over-winters,  establishing  a  feeding  territory  that  is 
aggressively  defended  from  others  of  its  own  kind. 
One  Saturday  morning  in  late  March,  I  drove 


are  not  nearly  as  colorful  as  those  species 
that  inhabit  the  tropical  latitudes,  but 
they  are  still  quite  spectacular.  In  size 
and  appearance,  the  male  and  female  are 
similar,  being  outfitted  in  slate-blue 
feathers  and  having  a  conspicuous  head 
crest.  Both  sexes  have  a  white  collar  and 
a  slate-blue  band  across  a  white  breast, 
hence  the  common  name  "belted"  king- 
fisher. The  distinguishing  color  charac- 
teristic is  that  the  female  has  a  second 
chestnut-colored  band,  which  bleeds 
well  down  onto  her  flanks.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  the  world  of  birds 
where  the  female  is  more  striking  than 
the  male. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  both  kingfish- 
ers took  turns  chiseling  out  the  burrow 
with  their  long,  heavy  bills.  Gauging 
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Above:  Belted  kingfisher  (Cerylealcy- 
on).  Below  right:  On  a  cold  December 
day  the  author  spotted  what  looked 
to  be  nesting  holes  of  kingfishers.  The 
holes  were  tucked  into  a  steep,  red 
clay  embankment  and  in  plain  view. 
The  location  offered  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  photograph  and  witness 
firsthand  the  activities  of  these  unique 
birds. 

from  the  holes  dug  during  previous 
years,  it  was  obvious  that  location 
was  not  the  result  of  random  selec- 
tion. Tunnels  penetrating  sticky  clay 
soil  are  less  likely  to  collapse  than 
those  cut  through  sand  and  topsoil. 
Kingfishers  may  also  be  aware  of  the 
extra  time  and  energy  required  in 
digging  around  obstructions,  be- 
cause each  of  the  cavihes  was  well 
below  the  root  systems  of  the  plants 
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growing  overhead.  Instinctive  or 
otherwise,  there  is  a  reason  for  these 
underground  passages  being  in  a 
particular  layer  of  soil. 

One  thing  is  certain  about  king- 
fishers -  they  are  properly  equipped 
for  creating  their  nurseries.  Beside 
the  fact  that  this  bird's  bill  is  a  fabu- 
lous excavating  tool,  its  small  feet  are 
specially  designed  for  moving  loos- 
ened soil.  A  characteristic  true  to  the 
kingfisher  family,  the  third  and 
fourth  toes  are  partially  joined  to- 
gether, giving  each  foot  more  surface 
area  for  kicking  loose  dirt  from  the 
hole.  During  this  period  of  activity,  a 
shower  of  soil  flies  from  the  4-inch 
diameter  entrance  each  time  a  bird 
enters.  Burrows  average  3  to  7  feet  in 
length,  often  requiring  three  weeks 
from  start  to  finish.  When  the  king- 
fishers are  satisfied  with  the  pas- 
sageway, they  enlarge  a  chamber  at 
the  end  with  sufficient  space  for  a 
family  of  growing  youngsters.  No 
nesting  material  is  added  to  the 
earthen  floor. 

What  makes  spring  such  a  de- 
lightful time  for  watching  birds  is 
the  host  of  opportunities  available 
for  viewing  the  male  of  the  species 
attempting  to  impress  a  potential 
mate.  Few  wild  birds  conduct  as  ro- 
mantic a  courtship  as  what  I  ob- 
served in  the  belted  kingfisher.  Dur- 
ing  the  honeymoon,  the  well- 
dressed  suitor  arrived  at  a  favorite 
limb  at  first-light  each  morning  and 
announced  his  presence  with  a  se- 
ries of  raucous  rattle-calls.  Right  on 
cue  the  female  landed  alongside  her 
partner,  sparking  a  duet  of  nasal- 
buzzing  salutations  and  the  pair's 
ritualistic  bobbing  posture.  In  con- 
cluding this  opening  act  of  intimate 
affection,  the  birds  gently  caressed 
each  other  with  their  bills. 

Upon  termination  of  the  post- 
sunrise  ceremony  the  male  would 
turn  attention  to  the  stream  below 
and,  after  spotting  prey,  plunge 
headfirst  into  the  water.  Whenever 
his  aim  was  true,  which  was  most 
often  the  case,  he  flew  back  to  the 
perch  with  some  unlucky,  wiggling 
minnow.  After  beating  the  hapless 
fish  against  the  limb  a  time  or  two, 
and  tossing  it  into  the  air  to  secure  a 


better  grip,  the  male  would  inch  ever 
closer  to  the  female  for  the  presenta- 
tion. Sometimes  she  accepted  it  and 
other  times  not.  If  the  offering  was 
refused,  the  male  repeated  the  se- 
quence until  there  was  a  gracious  ex- 
change of  the  slimy  cuisine.  Upon 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  the  excited 
male  bird  would  hover  over  the  fe- 
male and,  while  firmly  grasping  her 
feathered  crest  with  his  bill,  com- 
mence with  the  few  precious  sec- 
onds of  breeding.  Afterward,  there 
was  more  bill  touching  and  vocal 
communication.  Then  it  was  back  to 
fishing  and  excavation.  Bathing  and 
preening  followed  each  session  of 
this  tireless,  muddy  labor. 

Constant  visual  contact  with  the 


if  incubation  started  immediately  or 
after  the  entire  clutch  was  laid.  One 
indisputable  observation  was  that 
the  male  and  female  shared  in  incu- 
bation of  the  eggs.  For  more  than 
three  weeks  they  took  turns  with  this 
24-  hour  per  day  responsibility. 

Then,  one  morning,  the  pair's 
daily  routine  underwent  drastic 
change.  There  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  fishing  activity  by  the  male, 
with  frequent  trips  to  the  burrow. 
Evidently,  a  host  of  hungry,  new 
mouths  were  dependent  upon  his 
angling  expertise.  Only  then  did  I 
feel  comfortable  about  placing  the 
blind  nearby,  because  the  adults  had 
invested  too  much  time  and  energy 
to  abandon  the  nest.  That  night. 


Kingfishers  are  well  suited  for  hunting 
prey.  Speed  and  keen  eyesight  give 
them  the  ability  to  not  only  hunt  on  land 
and  in  the  air,  but  also  under  the  water 
where  they  feed  on  minnows,  small  fish 
and  even  crayfish. Opposite  page:  An  im- 
mature kingfisher  prepares  to  leave  its 
nest  cavity. 

kingfishers  was  impossible  through- 
out the  nesting  period,  so  there  was 
speculation  about  some  of  the  events 
that  occurred  inside  the  burrow.  I 
was  unsure  exactly  when  the  egg- 
laying  began,  whether  one  egg  was 
laid  each  day  or  every  other  day,  and 


under  the  cover  of  darkness,  I  car- 
ried a  portable  Rue  photography 
blind  to  the  site.  In  less  than  an  hour 
everything  was  anchored  in  place. 
My  only  fear  was  the  herd  of  cattle 
using  the  pasture  might  destroy  the 
setup.  Having  previously  experi- 
enced the  woes  of  cow-curiosity,  I 
constructed  a  natural-looking  barri- 
er of  logs  and  limbs  to  protect  the 
blind.  All  that  remained  was  to  allow 
the  birds  a  few  days  to  acclimate 
themselves  to  the  change  of  scenery. 
At  5  o'clock  that  first  morning,  I  made 
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two  trips  transporting  gear  from  my 
truck  to  the  blind.  Comfort  is  the  key 
to  sitting  for  extended  periods  of 
time  and,  from  the  looks  of  things  in- 
side the  camouflaged  framework, 
any  photographer  could  have  spent 
days  there.  Settling  in,  my  tradition- 
al predawn  nap  was  constantly  in- 
terrupted by  a  creek-side  chorus  of 
bellowing  bullfrogs  and  a  barred 
owl's  eerie  laughter  from  the  nearby 
woods.  With  approaching  daylight 
came  the  predictable  serenade  of  a 
thousand  songbirds. 

Soon  after,  the  familiar  call  of  a 
kingfisher  in  flight  came  from  up- 
stream. Seconds  later,  the  male  land- 
ed on  the  uprooted  tree  15  feet  from 
where  I  sat  concealed  and  staring 
through  a  400mm  lens.  Even  though 
photography  was  on  hold  until  sun- 
rise, the  big  glass  proved  quite  valu- 
able for  a  close-up  examination  of 
the  wet  bird  and  a  small  sunfish 
lodged  crossways  in  his  bill.  Satis- 
fied that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  made 
a  beeline  for  the  burrow.  I  could  only 
imagine  the  fierceness  of  sibling 
competition  inside  the  cavity. 

During  this  time  the  female  made 
very  few  appearances  outside  of  the 
burrow.  Baby  kingfishers,  being  al- 
tricial,  hatch  into  their  dark  domain 
blind  and  featherless.  Until  they 
grow  that  first  set  of  protective  feath- 
ers the  youngsters  require  special  at- 
tention from  the  parent  birds,  espe- 
cially at  nighttime  and  if  daytime 
temperatures  remain  cool.  While 
both  adults  shared  in  incubation  of 
the  eggs,  brooding  seemed  primari- 
ly the  female's  obligation.  What  that 
meant  for  the  male,  at  least  for  a  few 
days,  was  providing  food  for  the 
young  and  his  mate — and  did  he 
ever  fish! 

When  diving  for  prey,  kingfishers 
have  the  ability  to  calculate  water 
depth  with  the  greatest  precision. 
On  numerous  occasions  I  watched 
them  drop  from  a  limb,  20  feet  above 
the  creek,  into  a  shallow  riffle  to  seize 
crayfish.  Countless  other  times  they 
hovered  and  pitched  headlong  into 
deep  pools,  only  to  become  com- 
pletely submerged.  Upon  entry,  a  re- 
flexive action  causes  transparent 
membranes  to  quickly  cover  the 


kingfisher's  eyes.  While  the  primary 
function  of  these  nictitating,  third 
eyelids  is  to  lubricate  and  clean  the 
surface  of  the  eyes,  they  also  ser\'e  to 
protect  them  from  accidental  dam- 
age. 

Within  a  week  the  female  became 
more  involved  in  the  feeding  chores. 
Food  was  primarily  small  fish  and 
crayfish,  but  no  doubt  tadpoles, 
frogs,  salamanders,  and  insects  were 
included  in  the  diet.  Victims  were 
beaten  lifeless  against  the  perch,  and 
crayfish  pinchers  were  removed  in 
the  same  fashion.  These  protein-en- 
riched meals  are  full  of  indigestible 
bones,  scales,  and  keratinous  ex- 
oskeletons,  which  are  regurgitated 
in  pellet  form. 

In  early  May  something  bizarre 
began  to  unfold  at  the  nest  site.  Even 
as  the  adults  continued  daily  care  of 
their  offspring,  they  started  digging 
a  second  burrow.  At  first  1  thought  it 
was  a  diversion  tactic  to  confuse 
predators,  but  when  breeding 
started  on  a  regular  basis  1  kiiew  it 
was  for  real.  Oddly,  none  of  my  ref- 
erence material  indicated  kingfish- 
ers having  two  broocis  of  young  an- 
nually. 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  visit 
the  blind  each  day,  1  was  extremely 
fortvmate  to  see  and  photograph  so 
much  of  the  kingfisher's  secretive 
life.  One  morning,  while  accompa- 
nied by  my  daughter,  the  male  land- 
ed nearby  with  a  sizeable  chub.  Rat- 
tling, he  flew  to  the  burrow  and, 
while  precariously  perched  on  the 
outside  edge,  made  a  series  of  calls 
unlike  any  I  had  heard.  Flying  back 
to  the  limb,  the  excited  bird  contin- 
ued the  strange  proclamation.  Lean- 
ing over,  I  whispered  to  Christin  that 
we  were  about  to  witness  a  drama 
that  few  people  are  lucky  enough  to 
see. 

As  the  male  increased  the  volume 
of  his  repetitious  calling,  a  muffled 
reply  sounded  from  inside  the  cavi- 
ty. With  eyes  fixed  on  the  entrance, 
we  watched  as  the  likeness  of  a  blue 
and  white  "Woodstock,"  the  cartoon 
character  of  Charlie  Brown  fame,  re- 
luctantly stuck  its  head  out  into  a 
world  of  blinding  light.  But,  as 
quickly  as  it  had  appeared,  the 


frightened  youngster  retreated  back 
into  the  shadows.  Without  hesita- 
tion the  adult  returned  to  the  burrow 
and,  using  the  fish  as  bait,  tried  to 
lure  the  little  fellow  out  again.  This 
maneuver  was  repeated  until  the 
immature  bird  finally  gained  its  self- 
confidence.  With  the  juvenile  now 
sitting  more  out  of  the  hole  than  in, 
the  parent  bird  flew  away. 

For  the  longest  time  the  young 
kingfisher  sat  there  in  apparent  con- 
fusion. Then,  without  as  much  as 
one  practice  flap,  the  bird  was  air- 
borne. All  things  considered,  the  fly- 
ing went  remarkably  well,  but 
while  attempting  to  end  its  maiden 
flight  in  a  field  adjacent  to  the  creek, 
the  inexperienced  pilot  failed  to 
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lower  the  landing  gear  properly. 
Upon  impact,  it  tumbled  end  over 
end  in  the  short  grass — causing  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  among  the 
adults.  A  moment  or  so  later  the 
fledgling  took  off  again  and  was 
soon  cruising  up  and  down  the 
stream  in  leisurely  fashion.  During 
the  next  two  days,  Christin  and  I 
watched  as  three  more  young  king- 
fishers were  introduced  to  their  new 
environment  in  similar  fashion. 

With  the  fledging  of  the  first 
brood,  I  reasoned  everything  that 
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could  be  learned  about  kingfisher 
housekeeping  had  been  duly  record- 
ed. Even  though  the  photography 
was  more  or  less  complete,  I  pur- 
posely left  the  setup  intact  to  hope- 
fully document  success  of  the  sec- 
ond family.  Two  weeks  later  1  en- 
tered the  camouflaged  blind  for 
what  would  be  the  last  time.  Little 
did  I  know  that  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  my  80-hour  surveillance  was 
about  to  be  revealed. 

At  daybreak  the  female  kingfish- 
er arrived  with  a  redbelly  dace, 
which  was  hastily  delivered  to  the 
burrow.  Usually  after  feeding  their 
young  the  adults  left  the  immediate 
area,  but  this  time  she  returned  to  the 
limb.  When  the  bird  began  bobbing 
her  tail,  while  simultaneously  rais- 
ing and  lowering  her  feathered  crest, 
I  suspected  that  something  unusual 
was  in  the  making. 

Moments  later  the  nervous  king- 
fisher flew  into  one  of  the  old  bur- 
rows. I  was  puzzled  as  to  why  she 
had  entered  that  hole,  because  a  pair 
of  northern  rough- winged  swallows 
was  nesting  inside.  While  these 
swallows  are  capable  of  digging 
their  own  cavities,  they  often  utilize 
holes  deserted  by  other  birds. 

These  little  migrants  had  been  an 
unanticipated,  but  welcomed,  part 
of  my  field  study.  Arriving  from 
their  wintering  latitudes  in  April, 
three  pair  of  rough-wings  tried  to 
adopt  the  vacant  holes  scattered 
along  the  40  yards  of  prime  bird  real 
estate.  But  the  kingfishers  consid- 
ered it  an  invasion  of  privacy,  and 
the  fight  was  on.  Not  one  day  passed 
without  aerial  attacks  by  the  swal- 
lows. In  retaliation,  the  male  king- 
fisher would  fly  at  warp  speed  to  in- 
tercept and  knock  feathers  from  the 
little  brown  bombers.  This  mini-war 
was  not  waged  over  food,  because 
the  kingfisher's  menu  is  primarily 
aquatic  life,  while  swallows  are  in- 
sectivorous. All  the  fuss  was  about 
one  essential  element  within  wildlife 
habitat — territorial  space. 

The  female  kingfisher  had  been 
inside  the  burrow  for  only  a  few 
brief  moments  when  she  darted 
back  to  the  perch.  To  my  disbelief, 
hanging  in  the  vise-like  grip  of  her 


bill  was  a  baby  rough-winged  swal- 
low. The  caring  mother  that  had 
raised  two  broods  of  her  own  began 
slamming  the  helpless  chick  against 
the  limb  with  all  the  fury  of  a  ruth- 
less killer.  Satisfied  that  the  swallow 
was  dead,  the  kingfisher  tossed  the 
featherless  corpse  into  the  water 
below.  Three  more  times  she  raided 
the  burrow  to  extract  baby  swallows 
and  violently  beat  them  to  death. 
Upon  her  fifth  trip,  the  defiant  king- 
fisher exited  with  a  bill  full  of  grassy 
nesting  material,  and  in  retreating 
flight,  scattered  it  downstream.  I  lit- 
erally sat  there  bug-eyed  with 
mouth  agape! 


Above:  A  group  of  northern  rough- 
winged  swallows  (Stelgidopteryx 
serripennisj,  tried  to  adopt  a  vacant 
kingfisher  hole  to  nest  and  raise 
young.  However,  their  arrival  and 
presence  disturbed  the  kingfishers 
and  resulted  in  a  very  unusual  and 
disturbing  act  of  nature. 


After  the  sun  had  cleared  the  hori- 
zon, I  left  the  blind  to  further  investi- 
gate the  crime  scene.  Three  of  the  ba- 
bies were  lying  on  the  stream  bot- 
tom, while  the  fourth  had  fallen  onto 
a  sandbar  Their  tiny,  mutilated  bod- 
ies seemed  the  end  result  of  premed- 
itated slaughter.  All  the  while  want- 
ing to  be  upset  at  the  kingfisher,  1 
kept  reminding  myself  that  wildlife 
behavior  cannot  be  compared  to  that 
of  humans.  Yet,  harmony  in  nature 
hardly  seemed  a  fitting  description. 

Since  witnessing  that  episode  I 
have  researched  as  much  material  as 
possible  about  avian  territorial 
struggles.  Fighting,  which  occasion- 
ally results  in  death  or  permanent  in- 
jury, is  typically  between  two  males, 
or  even  females,  of  the  same  species 
during  the  establishment  and  pro- 
tection of  breeding  boundaries.  Al- 
though there  are  many  references  of 
jays,  crows  and  alien  species  de- 
stroying the  eggs  and  young  of  other 
birds,  I  have  yet  to  discover  one 
record  of  kingfisher  conduct  similar 
to  what  occurred  along  that  stream. 
Even  my  good  friend  and  renowned 
naturalist  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III  raised 
his  eyebrows  over  this  one. 

So  what  is  the  significance  of  such 
an  observation?  In  the  eyes  of  a  pro- 
fessional ornithologist,  an  isolated 
incident  of  this  sort  means  very  little, 
unless  of  course  the  incident  is  not 
isolated  after  all.  To  me  it  was  posi- 
tive proof  of  how  little  is  understood 
about  the  building  blocks  of  our  nat- 
ural environment.  For  the  most  part, 
modern  society's  demand  for  im- 
proved technology  and  mechanical 
efficiency  has  dulled  our  senses  to 
the  point  that  we  are  oblivious  to  the 
valuable  lessons  taught  in  nature's 
outdoor  classroom.  Considering 
that  thought,  I  have  already  enrolled 
in  the  upcoming  spring  semester  of 
Kingfisher  Kollege!    □ 

Mike  Roberts  is  mi  accomplished  writer 
and  wildlife  photographer.  He  is  also  exec- 
utive director  ofRetuni  to  Nature,  an  edu- 
cational outreach  program  that  teaches 
children  throughout  Virginia  about  our 
natural  and  wildlife  resources.  For  more 
informatio)i  about  the  Return  to  Nature 
program  visit  their  Web  site  at:  return2na- 
ture@aol.com. 
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After  150  years  the 
Rappahannock  River 

once  again 
flows  free  to  the  sea. 

by  Kiiig  Montgomery 

The  Embrey  Dam  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  at  Fredericks- 
burg, the  only  dam  on  the  main 
stem  of  this  beautiful  185-mile  wa- 
terway, stood  for  96  years.  Its  770- 
foot  length  of  22-foot  high  reinforced 
concrete  impeded  any  upstream 
traffic  by  fishes  £ind  people  alike.  Be- 
fore the  Embrey  was  erected  in  1910, 
a  wood-and-stone  crib  dam  was 
built  by  the  Fredericksburg  Water 
Power  Company  in  1854.  The  crib 
dam  shunted  water  into  a  canal  that 
provided  water  to  the  city,  and  a  lock 
allowed  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
canal  boat.  Thus,  the  river  was 
blocked  for  over  150  years.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  2004,  the  dam  was 
breached  in  two  explosions,  and  the 
Rappahannock  River  began  a  jour- 
ney back  to  the  past  that  promises  to 
bring  natural  renewal  and  bright- 
ness to  the  future. 


A  River  with  Friends 

Since  the  mid-1980s,  environmen- 
tal conservation  groups,  anglers, 
kayakers/ canoeists  and  other  con- 
cerned individuals  sought  the  re- 
moval of  the  dams  to  allow  the  an- 
nual upstream  migration  of  fishes  to 
historical  spawning  areas.  This 
would  allow  the  Rappahamiock,  al- 
ready designated  a  State  Scenic 
River,  to  nm  free  from  its  source  high 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  to  its  wide  mouth 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  argued 
for  fish  passage  in  the  1980s,  and  a 
fishway  eventually  was  designed  by 

Upper  left:  Hal  Wiggins  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  Regulatory  Office  in  Freder- 
icksburg has  been  active  in  bringing  down 
the  Embrey  Dam.  He  hand  carved  the 
handle  of  this  sledgehammer  to  commem- 
orate the  breaching  of  the  dam.  Left; 
David  Whitehurst  of  VDGIF  examines  a 
map  of  the  new  areas  along  the  river  that 
will  be  open  to  migrating  fish  after  the 
breach.  Right:  An  Army  officer  congratu- 
lates thejoint  group  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
soldiers  who  blew  up  the  dam. 


the  City  of  Fredericksburg  by  1990. 
The  city  became  concerned  about 
the  dam's  stability,  and  the  Depart- 
ment began  to  look  at  dam  removal 
as  an  option.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment initiated  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  ecosystems  above  and 
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Top:  W.  Tayloe  Murphy,  Jr.,  Virginia  Secre 
tary  of  Natural  Resources,  addresses  a 
crowd  of  thousands  who  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  historical  event.  Above:  (left  to 
right)  William  L,  Woodfin,  Jr  Director  of 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  Daniel  A.  Hoffler,  VDGIF 
Board  Chairman;  U.  S.  Senator  John  Warn- 
er and  the  author  stop  for  a  photo  during 
the  historical  event.  Senator  John  Warner 
was  instrumental  in  helping  to  secure 
funding  for  the  removal  of  Embrey  Dam. 


below  the  dam.  The  baseline  data 
from  these  studies  will  be  compared 
with  new  samplings  now  that  the 
dam  is  open  to  two-way  piscatorial 
traffic.  By  1997,  the  Department  did 
a  thorough  fish  passage  feasibility 
study  with  emphasis  on  what  would 
happen  to  migrating  fishes  once  the 
dam  came  down. 

Since  the  dam  served  no  useful 
purpose  after  1999  when  the  City  of 
Fredericksburg  stopped  using  the 
water  from  the  river  above  the  dam, 
its  demise  was  imminent.  Senator 
John  Warner,  United  States  Senate, 
R-VA — at  the  urging  of  conservation 
groups  including  the  Friends  of  the 
Rappahannock  (FOR),  American 
Rivers,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
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Foundation  and  others — found  the 
money  and  means  to  dismantle  the 
dam.  Local,  state  and  federal  author- 
ities lined  up  in  support.  1  fotmd  it 
very  fitting  that  Senator  Warner 
wore  his  well-used  fishing  hat,  fes- 
tooned with  various  flies,  to  the  cere- 
monies preceding  the  explosion. 
When  1  thanked  Warner  for  all  his 
good  work  on  behalf  of  the  dam  re- 
moval, he  said  he  was  only  part  of  a 
team  that  worked  well  together  for  a 
common  goal.  He  further  stated  that 
when  he  learns  of  dams  that  have  no 
use,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  bring 
them  down. 

Senator  George  Allen,  United 
States  Senate,  R-VA,  also  a  devoted 
outdoorsman,  became  an  early  ad- 
vocate and  supporter  for  removing 
the  dam;  he  vowed  to  come  back  and 
canoe  through  the  area  after  the  dam 
came  down. 

"Bucket  Brigades" 
and  Stocking 

The  Department,  FOR  and  other 
volunteers  collaborated  in  moving 
spawning  shad  and  herring  netted 
below  the  dam  to  the  waters  above 
the  impediment  where  they  could 
continue  their  journey  of  reproduc- 
tion. Large  buckets  full  of  fishes 
were  passed  from  below  hand-to- 
hand  and  released  above  the  dam. 
Now  that  the  dam  is  breached,  the 
progeny  of  those  fishes  and  others 
can  move  both  ways  along  the  river. 

The  Department  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  released  al- 
most a  million  American 
shad  larvae,  each  fish 
barely  a  quarter- 


inch  long,  at  Kelly's  Ford  in  April 

2003  (see  my  article  "The  Return  of 
American  Shad  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock," Virginiti  Wildlife,  August 
2003).  Hopefully  these'  tiny  fishes 
grew  into  healthy  fry,  swam  down- 
stream beyond  the  dam,  and  out  to 
sea  via  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Those 
fish  that  survive  the  long  and  per- 
ilous journey  should  return  as 
spawning  adults  by  about  2008,  on 
average;  the  dam  is  projected  to  be 
completely  dismantled  by  the  end  of 
2006  in  time  for  natural  returns  and 
early  returns  from  stocking.  And 
more  American  shad  introduction 
by  the  Department  is  planned  in 

2004  and  beyond,  vmtil  the  stocks  be- 
come self-sufficient  and  sustaining. 

Alan  Weaver,  coordinator  of  fish 
passage  for  the  Department,  reports 
that  in  summer  and  fall  netting 
below  the  Embrey  Dam,  50  juvenile 
American  shad  were  captured. 
Three-fourths  of  the  sample  was 
from  wild  populations,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  stocking  men- 
tioned above.  This  is  a  positive  indi- 
cator that  a  natural  population  of 
self-sustaining  American  shad,  with 
a  little  help  from  stocking,  eventual- 
ly is  viable  in  the  future. 

The  Dam  Blows 

Fredericksburg  Mayor  and  river 
advocate  Bill  Beck  presided  over  the 
pre-explosion  ceremony  be- 
fore the  dam  was 


blown  in  the  early  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 23, 2004.  Beck  welcomed  to  the 
podium  the  following  dignitaries:  A. 
Thomas  Embrey,  111,  whose  grandfa- 
ther is  the  namesake  of  the  dam; 
John  Paul  Woodley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
(and  former  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia); W.  Tayloe  Murphy,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources,  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia;  John  Tippet, 
Executive  Director,  Friends  of  the 
Rappahannock;  and  Senator  John 
Warner. 

Just  before  Warner's  remarks, 
avid  kayaker,  folk  singer,  guitar 


Above  (left  to  right):  It  took  two  tries  to 
blast  a  hole  in  the  dam  big  enough  for 
fish  to  pass  through.  The  first  blast 
breached  a  hole  that  began  to  drain  the 
"lake"  of  water  backed  up  above  the 
dam.  Military  demolition  specialists  (far 
right)  are  seen  under  the  arch  of  the 
dam  wiring  up  explosives. 

builder,  river  friend,  and  former 
teacher  Bob  Gramann  sang  his  origi- 
nal song  "Rappahannock  Running 
Free,"  written  over  a  decade  ago.  It 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  river  and 
the  big  blast  that  soon  followed. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Dive  Company  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Virginia  and  demolition 


experts  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
serves combined  to  do  the  dirty 
work  in  planning,  setting  and  deto- 
nating the  almost  700  pounds  of  C-4 
plastic  explosive  that  would  breach 
the  dam  on  the  Fredericksburg  side 
of  the  river.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  responsible  for  the  dam 
breaching  and  subsequent  removal; 
the  Corps  estimates  the  dam  will  be 
almost  completely  removed  by  the 
end  of  2006. 

Thousands  of  people  held  their 
collective  breath  while  the  clock 
counted  down  to  the  explosion.  It 
came  off  on  time,  but  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  explosives  detonated 
on  the  first  try.  After  an  hour  or  so 
delay,  the  charges  were  re-wired, 
and  the  dam  blew  in  a  second,  much 
more  violent  explosion  that  tore  gap- 
ing holes  in  the  old  steel  reinforced 
concrete  dam. 

After  the  Blast 

In  mid-March,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  dam  was  blown,  I  joined  Depart- 
ment fisheries  biologists  John 
Odenkirk,  Steven  Owens  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Office,  and  Alan 
Weaver  from  the  main  office  in  Rich- 
mond, on  an  electrofishing  venture 
above  and  below  the  Embrey  Dam. 
We  shocked  up  only  three  species  of 
fish  above  the  dam:  smallmouth 
bass,  white  sucker  and  redbreast 
sunfish.  One  was  a  beautiful  small- 
mouth  just  shy  of  20  inches  in  length. 
The  water  temperature  had  plum- 
meted significantly  in  the  preceding 
week,  and  no  fish  species  found  only 
below  the  dam  was  located  on  this 
trip.  Once  the  water  warms,  the  days 
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Above  (left  to  right)  The  second,  more 
powerful  explosion  completed  the  job. 
Note  the  seagulls,  in  the  second  photo, 
feeding  on  small  fish  killed  or  stunned 
by  the  blast.  Members  of  the  military 
gather  on  the  catwalk  to  inspect  the 
hole  in  the  dam  and  the  rush  of  water 
being  discharged. 

grow  longer,  and  the  reproduction 
urge  intensifies,  these  and  other  fish- 
es will  migrate  upstream  to  new  ter- 
ritory. 

Sampling  below  the  dam  was  a 
different  story:  we  shocked  up  18 
species  of  fish  including  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  black  crappie, 
striped  bass  (two  were  over  30  inch- 
es in  length),  hickory  shad,  alewife, 
common  carp,  blue  and  channel  cat- 
fish, white  and  yellow  perch,  resi- 
dent gizzard  shad,  blue  and  channel 
catfish,  juvenile  American  eel  and 
others.  Soon,  some  of  these  fish,  not 
seen  upriver  since  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  will  find  the 
new  holes  in  the  dam  and  move  on. 

Senator  Warner,  in  addressing  the 
assembled  crowd  before  the  blast, 
quoted  the  Bible  in  Ezekiel  47:9: 
"And  it  shall  be  that  every  living  thing 
that  moves,  wherever  the  rivers  go,  they 
live.  There  ivill  be  a  very  great  multitude 
offish,  because  these  waters  go  there;  for 
they  will  be  healed,  and  everxjthing  will 
live  loherever  the  river  goes. "  And  so 
the  Rappahannock  River,  all  185 
miles  of  it,  now  runs  free.    D 


K/h^  Montgomerx/  has  fished  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  above  and  below  the  Em- 
brey  Dam  since  the  early  1980s.  He  is  a 
freelance  outdoor  loriter/photographer 
from  Burke. 
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Friends  of  the 
Rappahannock 

The  Friends  of  the  Rappahannock 
(FOR)  was  founded  in  1985,  as  a 
not-for-profit  grassroots  conserva- 
tion organization  comprised  of  citi- 
zens from  many  walks  of  life  brought 
together  in  a  shared  goal.  The  FOR 
mission,simple  in  its  words  and  chal- 
lenging in  its  execution,  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  conservation,  protection, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  natural  cultur- 
al, recreational,  scenic,  and  historic 
values  of  the  Rappahannock  and  its 
tributaries." 

In  the  late  summer  of  1996, 
newly-appointed  FOR  Executive 
Secretary  John  Tippett,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee 
Tom  Van  Arsdall,  and  others  hosted 
Senator  John  Warner  on  afishing  ad- 
venture below  the  Embrey  Dam.Tip- 
pett  and  Van  Arsdall  extolled  the 


many  benefits  of  removing  the  dam, 
and  their  words  fell  on  receptive 
ears.  Senator  Warner  agreed  to  take 
on  the  project  as  an  advocate  if  FOR 
could  show  the  community  was 
united  in  bringing  down  the  struc- 
ture. FOR  and  other  interested  par- 
ties found  community  consensus, 
and  Senator  Warner  made  good  on 
his  promise  of  support. 

FOR  isn't  resting  on  its  laurels 
after  the  dam's  demise.  It  is  working 
with  the  City  of  Fredericksburg,  the 
Virginia  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  VDGIF 
and  landowners  toward  establish- 
ing conservation  easements  along 
the  riparian  zone  of  the  river.  It  has 
many  more  educational  and  aware- 
ness programs  in  progress  as  well. 

For  more  information  on  FOR  or 
to  join  its  ranks,  call  (540)  373-3448, 
email:cleanriver@pobox.com,orsee 
www.for.communitypoint.org . 


John  Tippett  (left).  Executive  Director  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  Smith 
Coleman,  Chairman  of  the  FOR  Executive  Committee,  hold  a  mount  of  an  American 
shad.  The  mount  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  symbolizes  the  fish  that  has 
long  been  scarce  in  its  traditional  spawning  waters  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  be- 
cause of  the  Embrey  Dam. 
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by  Harry  Murray 

ly-fishing  in  Virginia  is  a  very 
exciting  and  rewarding  way  to 
pursue  our  many  fine  game 
fish. 

In  order  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  great  action  let's  look  at  the 
basic  tackle  needed,  the  various 
species,  which  will  take  our  flies, 
where  we  can  expect  good  action, 
and  the  best  seasons. 

Let's  look  at  the  tackle  needed 
first  since  this  differs  for  trout  and 
bass  fishing  because  of  the  size  flies 
we're  fishing. 

A  good  trout  fly  rod  for  many 
streams  in  the  Old  Dominion  is  from 
6y2  to  8  feet  long  that  balances  with  a 
number  3  or  4  weight  line.  This 
should  have  a  very  delicate  tip  and  a 
medium  action.  I  like  to  match  this 
with  a  lightweight  single  action  reel 
with  very  light  starting  drag  and  a 
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Taking  the  time  to 
learn  the  art  of  fly-fish- 
ing is  a  rewarding  way 

to  increase  your 
angling  opportunities. 


weight  forward  floating  line  with 
100  feet  of  Dacron  backing.  My  fa; 
vorite  trout  leaders  are  nine  feet  long 
with  compound,  knotted  tapers 
down  to  4X,  5X,  6X  and  7X. 

A  good  fishing  vest  with  about  six 
assorted  fly  boxes  is  a  great  help  in 
carrying  and  organizing  ones  equip- 
ment. Likewise  a  breathable  raincoat 
I  feel  is  essential. 

Good  quality  hip  boots  or  chest 
high  waders  with  felt  soles  are  neces- 
sary if  you  plan  to  fish  before  and 
after  the  summer  months. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  gadgets  I 
carry  in  my  vest  which  I  find  very 
helpful:  leader  clippers,  hook  sharp- 
ening file,  small  forceps,  stream 
thermometer,  small  flashlight,  po- 
larized sunglasses,  de-barbing  pli- 
ers, fly  floatant,  tippet  spools  and 
split  shot. 

To  round  off  our  basic  trout  outfit 
here  are  six  flies  which  have  given 
me  great  fishing  all  across  the  state: 
Mr.  Rapidan  Parachute  Dry  Flies 
size  14  and  16,  Olive  Elk  Hair  Caddis 
sizes  14  and  16,  Shenk's  Crickets 
sizes  12  and  14,  Mr.  Rapidan  Bead 
Head  Nymphs  sizes  12  and  14  and 
the  Black  Strymph  size  10. 

The  tackle  I  like  for  my  bass  and 
panfish  fly-fishing  in  Virginia  is 
slightly  different  from  my  trout  tack- 
le— in  several  ways. 

The  fly  rod  1  prefer  is  9  feet  long, 
which  has  a  very  strong  tip  and  a 
moderately  slow  butt  section,  which 
balances  with  a  weight  forward  7, 
floating  bass  bug  tapered  fly  line 
(WF-7-F  BBT).  I  like  a  durable,  light- 
weight, single  action  reel  which  will 
hold  this  number  7  line  with  100  feet 
of  20  pound  test  Dacron  backing.  A 
good  bass  and  panfish  leader  is  a  9 
foot  2X  or  3X  knotted,  compound  ta- 
pered leader  with  5  feet  of  fluores- 
cent mono  in  the  butt  section.  These 
cast  perfectly  and  help  greatly  in 
strike  detection. 

One  can  use  the  same  vest  and 
raincoat  for  both  trout  and  bass  fish- 
ing, but  eventually  you'll  find  it  is 
more  convenient  to  use  separate 
vests  so  you  don't  forget  something 
when  you  are  switching  over. 

I  prefer  wading  shoes  with  felt 
soles  and  aluminum  studs  and 
Gore-Tex  stocking  foot  waders  for 
bass  fishing.  With  this  combination 
I'm  comfortable  in  cool  water,  then 
during  the  summer  I  can  leave  the 


There  are  hundreds  of  fly  patterns  to 
choose  from.  Visiting  local  tackle 
shops  in  the  areas  that  you  plan  to 
fish  will  often  help  you  in  determin- 
ing what  flies  and  tackle  will  work 
best. 


waders  at  home  and  use  just  the 
wading  shoes. 

I  use  the  same  gadgets  for  both 
trout  and  bass  fishing  except  that  I 
carry  stronger  tippet  materials  for 
my  bass  fishing. 

These  six  flies  have  served  me 
very  well  all  across  the  state  for  bass 
and  panfish:  Murray's  Lead  Eye 
Hellgrammite  sizes  4,  6  and  8, 
Shenk's  White  Streamer  sizes  4  and 
6,  Silver  Outcast  size  4  and  6,  Olive 
Strymph  sizes  4  and  6,  Shenandoah 
Damsel  Popper  size  6  and  Mr.  Rapi- 
dan Skater  size  8. 

Many  of  our  best  trout  streams 


Pick  up  a  copy  of  Virginia  Wildlife's 
ultimate  guide  to  trout  fishing  in 
Virginia  and  the  Department's  trout 
management  programs.  It's  packed 
with  useful  information  that  includes; 
maps,  stocking  information,  what's 
new  for  2004,  special  regulations  and 
wild  trout  streams,  license  require- 
ments, fee  fishing  areas, the  Catchable 
Stocking  Plan  and  detailed  list  of  the 
ever  popularTrophyTrout  Streams. 

To  order  a  copy  please  send  a  check 
for  $2.00  made  payable  to  Treasurer  of 
Virginia  and  mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
TroutGuide,P.O.Box  1 1104,Richmond, 
VA  23230. 
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As  the  author  shows,  fishing  for 
smalimouth  bass  is  a  great  way  to 
break  into  fly-fishing.  Many  of  Vir- 
ginias rivers  are  perfect  for  fishing 
with  a  fly  rod  and  can  offer  some 
one  who  is  just  learning  a  chance  to 
test  their  angling  skills. 


are  found  in  the  mountains  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  state.  There  is 
good  access  to  these  streams  because 
many  of  them  are  located  in  public 
lands  in  the  George  Washington  and 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  and  land 
owned  by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Infor- 
mation on  the  source  of  books  and 
maps  showing  the  location  of  these 
streams  is  shown  at  the  end  of  this 
story. 


The  upper  reaches  of  many  of 
these  streams  hold  reproducing 
populations  of  brook  trout,  rainbow 
trout  and  in  some  cases  brown  trout. 
The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  stock  the  lower 
sections  of  many  of  these  streams 
with  trout,  and  various  regulations 
are  used  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
quality  of  trout  fishing  throughout 
the  season. 

Fly  anglers  in  Virginia  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  finest 
warm  water  streams  in  the  nation. 
We  tend  to  call  these  "smalimouth 
rivers"  because  many  of  us  set  our 
sights  on  this  fine  fish,  but  there  are 
many  worthy  species,  which  will 
take  our  flies  in  these  rivers.  These 
include  rock  bass,  many  different 
sunfish,  largemouth  bass,  fallfish, 
striped  bass  and  even  musky. 

Some  of  our  most  popular  rivers 
in  this  group  include  the  Shenan- 
doah, James,  New,  Clinch,  Rapidan 
and  Rappahannock.  Every  type  of 
water  one  could  like  to  fish  is  avail- 
able on  these  rivers  from  heavy  roar- 
ing rapids  to  flat  peaceful  pools. 

This  type  fly-fishing  is  also  easily 
accessible  throughout  the  state  be- 
cause on  just  the  six  rivers  men- 


tioned there  are  over  800  miles  of  ex- 
cellent water  with  approximately 
100  public  access  points  for  both 
wading  and  floating.  In  fact,  if  you 
enjoy  floating  these  rivers  for  sever- 
al consecutive  days  and  camping  for 
the  nights  along  the  stream,  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  and  the  National  For- 
est Service  have  provided  many  ex- 
cellent areas. 

The  fly-angler  in  Virginia  can  find 
good  fishing  throughout  most  of  the 
year.  We  can  normally  get  good 
trout  fishing  from  March  through 
November  and  good  warm  water 
fishing  from  April  through  October. 

As  you  can  see  there  is  a  wealth  of 
exciting  fly  fishing  available  to  Vir- 
ginia's anglers,  and  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  tackle  and  flies 
this  can  be  a  very  gratifying  sport.  D 

Harry  Murray  has  zvritten  hundreds  of 
articles,  numerous  books  and  videos  about 
the  art  of  fly-fishing.  He  also  operates 
Murray's  Fly  Shop  on  the  Shenaiuioah 
River  in  Eduiburg,  Virginia,  and  offers 
specialized  fly-fishing  instructions 
through  a  series  of  fishing  schools.  If  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  fly-fishing 
visit  Harry  Murray's  Web  site  at 
loivw.  m  u  rraysflyshop.com . 
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Part  II  Waterfowl 


Consternation! 
A  sure  way  to  provoke  a  lively 

discussion  among  either 

game  wardens  or  migratory 

bird  hunters  is  to  bring  up 

the  subject  of  "baiting." 
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byBruceA.Lemmert, 
Virginia  Game  Warden 


t  has  been  five  years  since  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Reform  Act  was 
amended.  This  amendment  clarified 
some  aspects  of  what  baiting  is  defined  as 
and  made  the  placing  of  bait  as  a  separate 
offense  from  actually  hunting  over  bait. 
The  act  further  modified  the  standard  of  li- 
ability as  applied  to  hunting  with  bait. 
Prior  to  the  1998  amendment  the  Federal 
Courts  did  not  require  scienter,  or  guilty 
knowledge,  that  an  area  had  been  baited 
to  find  a  violation.  Since  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  the  game  warden 
must  demonstrate  that  a  hunter 
"knew  or  should  have  known" 
that  the  area  being  hunted  was  in 
fact  baited.  Or  to  put  the  proverbial 
shoe  on  the  other  foot,  a  person  found 
hunting  migratory  birds  over  bait  is 
not  automatically  presumed  guilty  by 
the  courts  but  has  ample  opportunity 
to  present  mitigating  evidence  of  due 
precaution. 

Under  normal  circumstances, 
wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  and 
reform  minded  hunters  are  typically 
united  in  the  protection  of  our  pre- 
cious natural  resources.  After  all,  the 
conservation  goals  of  both  hunters 
and  game  wardens  typically  coin- 
cide. Many  if  not  most  game  war- 
dens walk  in  both  worlds.  Howev- 
er, the  application  of  strict  liability 
with  respect  to  baiting  migratory 
game  birds  is  an  issue  that  has  game 
wardens  and  waterfowl  hunters  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  philosoph- 
ical fence.  The  application  of 
strict  liability  is  not  really  seen  as 
a  conservation  issue,  but  was  seen 
fairness  issue. 


Stories  of  clueless  hunters  being 
charged  with  hunting  over  bait  are 
told  and  retold.  The  hunting  grape- 
vine is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
for  disseminating  information  in  the 
modem  world.  Bring  up  the  subject 
of  baiting  at  a  Ducks  Unlimited 
(DU)  dinner  and  you  are  very  likely 
to  tap  into  a  sense  of  grievance. 
Hunters,  already  somewhat  defen- 
sive due  to  attacks  on  guns  and 
hunting  from  the  larger  culture,  em- 
pathize with  stories  of  unwitting 
compatriots  being  ticketed.  Simply 
put,  the  stories  gain  traction. 

Absolutely  no  one  wants  to  be 
charged  with  an  offense  that  they  do 
not  know  they  committed.  This  is 
not  to  be  construed  that  ignorance  of 
the  game  laws  is  reason  for  acquittal. 
No  absolutely  not!  All  sportsmen, 
yoimg  and  old,  veteran  and  novice, 
man  and  woman,  are  negligent  from 
the  get-go  if  they  do  not  even  know 
the  laws  of  hunting.  From  a  game 
warden's  perspective,  there  is  sim- 
ply no  desire  to  convict  a  person  of  a 
violation,  if  they  are  in  fact  acting  in 
good  faith. 

With  the  1998  changes  in  the  bait- 
ing laws  comes  an  onus  on  the 
hunter  with  respect  to  migratory 
bird  laws.  In  addition  to  knowing 
the  laws  beforehand,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  hunter  to  be  observant.  The 
hunter  must  do  an  examination  of 
the  hunting  area.  This  could  be  a 
walk  through  of  an  agriculture  field 
when  hunting  dove  or  geese  or 
checking  along  the  waters  edge  for 
the  presence  of  bait  on  shore  or  in  the 
water  when  waterfowl  hunting. 
Does  anything  look  out  of  place?  If 
seed  or  grain  is  present  is  it  the  sole 
result  of  a  normal  bona-fide  agricul- 
ture operation  as  outlined  by  the 
code?  If  you  are  a  client  or  a  guest  at 
a  hunting  site,  ask  questions.  Do  you 
see  wildlife  feeding  in  a  particular 
area  or  demonstrating  a  lack  of  cau- 
tion? If  so,  check  it  out.  And  in  the 
end,  remember  this  game  warden 
admonition,  "Know  before  you  go. 
When  in  doubt,  do  without." 

After  denying  knowledge  of  bait 
at  his  hunting  site,  a  hunter  once 
laughed  out  loud  when  I  said, 
"Look,  I  don't  know  you  from 
Adam's  house  cat — and  as  hard  as 


With  recent  changes  in  baiting  laws 
anyone  who  hunts  migratory  birds, 
like  waterfowl  and  doves,  should 
make  sure  they  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  current  hunting  regula- 
tions and  that  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  hunting  are  free  of  bait. 

this  may  be  for  you  to  understand, 
some  people  lie  to  game  wardens." 
The  laugh  acknowledged  what  to 
many  was  stating  the  obvious — 
game  wardens  not  only  get  lied  to, 
but  also  some  believe  lying  to  a  game 
warden  is  a  matter  of  course.  In  this 
case  my  suspect  could  have  seen  bait 
with  even  a  cursory  examination, 
and  of  course  he  got  the  ticket. 

This  is  the  conundrum  of  the 
game  warden  and  the  1998  Migrato- 
ry Bird  Treaty  Act  scienter  require- 
ment. Some  game  wardens  believe 
the  new  law  requires  them  to  do  the 
impossible — reach  into  someone's 
head  and  pull  out  the  truth.  Guilty 
people  would  walk.  This  galls  any 
game  warden.  Indeed  it  has  required 


wardens  to  spend  more  time  on  sur- 
veillance and  to  devote  more  time  to 
evidence  gathering.  There  are  not  re- 
ally many  game  wardens  out  there 
in  the  first  place,  so  some  view  the 
net  effect  as  pouring  more  water  into 
already  thin  soup. 

Scienter  was  not  required  as  early 
as  1939,  in  United  States  v.  Reese. 
"There  appears  no  sound  basis  here  for 
an  interpretation  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  place  upon  the  government  the 
extreme  difficulti/  of  proving  guilty 
knowledge  of  bird  baiting  on  the  part  of 
persons  violating  the  express  language 
of  the  applicable  regidations...but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  presume  that  Con- 
gress inteiuied  to  require  that  hunters 
shall  investigate  at  their  peril  conditions 
surrounding  the  field  in  which  they  seek 
their  quarn/"  (Bea)i  and  Rowland  1997, 
p.73). 

The  court  also  recognized  the  pre- 
sumably unwitting  hunters  taken 
down  in  a  baited  field  bust.  In  United 
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States  V.  Catlett  the  field  in  question 
had  been  baited  nine  days  prior  to 
the  hunt,  and  only  traces  of  the  bait 
remained.  No  evidence  was  present- 
ed for  the  culpability  of  the  defen- 
dants other  than  the  fact  that  they 
were  hunting  in  the  tainted  field. 
Despite  convictions  in  this  case,  the 
court  acknowledged  the  defendants 
plight. 

"The  unfortunate  defendants  zuere 
appnrenth/  unaware  of  and  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  baiting... We  concede 
that  it  is  a  harsh  rule  and  trust  that  pros- 
ecution will  take  place  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion  only"  (Bean  ami  Row- 
land 1997,  p.  7  4). 

When  a  case  like  Catlett  goes 
down,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
wails  of  indignation  by  those  so 
charged  and  this  indignation  is  typi- 
cally directed  at  the  game  warden. 
Seldom  does  the  game  warden  hear 
of  this  indignation  being  directed  at 
the  person  who  put  the  bait  out.  All 


seems  mum  on  that  front.  Indeed,  I 
can  cite  cases  where  a  denial  of 
knowledge  of  bait  has  come  with  ve- 
hement conviction.  However,  my  in- 
side information  on  these  cases  indi- 
cated that  the  person  in  denial  not 
only  knew  of  the  bait,  but  was  in  fact 
the  person  who  put  out  the  bait.  Pro- 
tection of  an  informant  precludes  re- 
vealing such  information. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
now  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
net  effects  of  the  1998  amendments 
to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 
This  report  will  deal  with  the  issues 
previously  mentioned  here  cmd  also 
any  impact  on  the  resource. 

In  the  debate  leading  up  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  there  was  scarce  a  men- 
tion of  any  desire  to  allow  even  a 
modicum  of  baiting.  All  parties  in- 
volved recognized  the  extreme  vul- 
nerability of  migratory  birds  to  the 
hairing  process.  Fines  were  increased 
to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  issue. 
A  hunter  convicted  of  hunting  wa- 
terfowl over  bait  can  now  face  penal- 
ries  of  up  to  six  months  in  jail,  and 
$15,000  in  fines.  A  person  convicted 
of  "placing  bait  for  the  purpose  of 
hunring"  can  face  up  to  one  year  in 
jail  and  fines  of  $100,000.  Yes,  that 
decimal  point  is  in  the  right  place, 
that  fine  is  up  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Migratory  birds  are  indeed,  a 
moving  feast.  They  follow  the  food. 
The  very  transient  nature  of  migrato- 
ry birds  makes  their  exploitarion  by 
baiting  more  egregious  than  other 
forms  of  wildlife  hairing.  The  sinister 
nature  of  waterfowl  hairing  is  noted 
because  the  physical  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  impact  is  so  much  greater. 

Larry  Mervoka,  one  of  the  first  U. 
S.  Game  Wardens,  had  this  to  say 
about  an  operarion  in  the  early  days 
when  baiting  was  legal.  "A  pool  of 
water  was  provided,  along  with  tons  of 
corn  scattered  around  the  perimeters  of 
the  pens  (provided  with  the  live  decoys). 
Thousands  of  wild  mallard  ducks  poured 
into  these  death  traps  where  unscrupu- 
lous hunters  killed  limits  of  fifteen  birds 
each  for  a  charge  often  dollars.  As  soon 
as  one  group  of  hunters  moved  out  an- 
other moved  in,  and  the  carnage  contin- 
ued" (Flywaysl  Mervoka  1984,  p.  31). 


It  was  in  the  depths  of  the  Great 
Depression  that  the  baiting  law 
came  into  being.  Drought  and  over 
shooring  were  taking  its  toll  on  the 
waterfowl  resource.  A  feisty  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Jay  N.  (Ding) 
Darling  was  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Bi- 
ological Survey  (precursor  to  the  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)  at  that 
time.  Ding  was  a  cartoonist  by  trade. 
He  was  also  an  avid  conservationist 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word.  Dar- 
ling's cartoons  were  syndicated  and 
because  of  this,  his  political  satire 
had  national  impact. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent during  the  Depression  and 
Ding  Darling  was  critical  of  some  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration's  con- 
servation policies.  In  a  move  that  in 
today's  political  climate  would 
seem  surreal,  FDR  asked  Darling  to 
take  over  the  reins  as  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey.  This  move 
by  the  President  was  almost  as  if  to 
say,  'If  you  think  you  can  do  better, 
let's  see  it."  This  appointment  says 
much  about  the  confidence  and 
good  faith  of  each  man.  Roosevelt 
was  not  disappointed. 

Many  waterfowlers  howled  in 
1935  when  the  Biological  Survey 
under  Darling's  leadership,  im- 
posed some  of  the  most  restrictive 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations  on 
record.  "The  hunti)ig  season  was 
slashed  to  thirty  days,  the  bag  limit  for 
ducks  -was  reduced  to  ten  birds,  baiting 
and  use  of  live  decoys  were  prohibited, 
sink  boxes  and  batteries  were  declared  il- 
legal, and  shotgun  capacities  were  re- 
duced to  three  shells"(  Fh/iuays/Reeves 
1984,  p.  351). 

Compliance  with  new  hunting 
laws  is  not  automatic.  Old  habits  die 
hard.  Baiting  waterfowl  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  baiter's  new  challenge 
came  to  be  innovative  enough  to  at- 
tract ducks  but  not  the  game  war- 
den. "Just  enough  corn  (several  cup- 
fids)  is  used,  so  that  the  ducks-but  not 
the  game  wardens-can  find  it.  Within  a 
few  days  the  first  tioo  or  three  ducks  will 
have  notified  all  of  their  fiends  and  as 
many  as  fifty  may  be  seen  there.  The 
corn  is  increased  slowly  as  needed-never 
more  corn  than  there  are  ducks.  At  no 
tune  are  more  than  several  bushels  used. 
If  possible,  bait  is  put  out  daily  to  en- 
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Read  more  about  it! 
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courage  a  feeding  pattern"  (Walsh  1971, 
p.  31). 

Migratory  hunting  laws  as  we 
know  them  today  are  basically  ad- 
ministrative restrictions  designed  to 
fairly  divide  up  the  surplus.  The  bi- 
ology involved  is  mainly  to  approxi- 
mate nesting  success,  and  from  that, 
determine  the  adjustable  parameters 
to  avoid  an  over  harvest.  The  main 
tools  for  this  are,  of  course,  season 
length  and  bag  limit.  Fairly  dividing 
up  the  waterfowl  surplus  is  an  end- 
less debate  not  just  between  individ- 
ual hunters,  sometimes  even  be- 
tween whole  states.  Add  to  this  deli- 
cious broth  the  spice  of  a  couple  mil- 
lion non-hunting  bird  watchers  and 
this  democratic  stew  can  be  rich  in- 
deed. 

The  former  Dr.  Henry  Mosby  an 
esteemed  wildlife  professor  at  Vir- 
ginia Tech,  sometimes  referred  to 
hunting  restrictions  as  the  "Thou 
Shalt  Not  Laws."  This  term  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  many  of  the  re- 
strictive laws  were  rooted  not  in  biol- 
ogy but  in  social  acceptance.  It  also 
recognized  that  this  social  accept- 
ance factor  was  often  times  preached 
and  /  or  defended  with  the  zeal  of  an 
evangelist.  Biology  simply  does  not 
care  whether  a  duck  is  killed  with  a 
shotgun  or  a  machine  gun.  To  biolo- 
gy, that  fact  simply  does  not  matter. 
It  does,  however,  matter  to  people 
and  it  matters  in  a  big  way. 

Thinking  sportsmen  would  sure- 
ly put  the  baiting  laws  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  modern  waterfowl  hunting. 
Without  restrictions  on  baiting,  wa- 
terfowl hunting  would  eventually 
degenerate  to  the  least  common  de- 
nominator. Other  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Laws"  now  have  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance. Hunters  readily  accept,  no 
insist  upon,  a  process  that  is  both  fair 
and  honorable.  Motorized  con- 
veyances are  not  permitted  in  the  ac- 
tual migratory  bird  hunting  process. 
Firearms  have  been  restricted  in 
many  ways.  Electronic  calls  are  not 
permitted.  Bait  is  not  permitted  to  at- 
tract birds.  Live  birds,  as  decoys  are 
no  longer  acceptable.  Some  would 
call  these  laws  restrictions.  Some 
may  refer  to  these  restricted  prac- 
tices as  dishonorable.  Others  would 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  "Thou 


Shalt  Not  Laws"  as  the  framework 
for  ethical  waterfowl  hunting. 

Some  will  say  that  once  a  pre- 
scribed activity  becomes  law,  the 
seed  or  origins  of  that  law  will  no 
longer  matter.  That  is  not  true.  It 
does  matter.  Ethic-based  laws  are  a 
pact  with  other  hunters.  Indeed, 
ethic-based  laws  are  a  contract  with 
the  public  at  large,  and  the  message 
of  this  contract  is  this.  "Yes  we  will 
hunt  and  we  will  hunt  proudly,  and 
we  will  hunt  honorably! 

There  is  an  obligation  also  for  the 
game  warden.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
game  warden  to  merely  know  the 
law.  The  game  warden  must  be  in- 


formed  and  educated.  The  effective 
game  warden  knows  context,  histo- 
ry, biology,  and  administration  of  the 
law.  The  wildlife  law  enforcement 
officer,  who  knows  only  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  acts  accordingly,  is  like  a 
college  history  professor  reading  his 
lectures  from  the  assigned  textbook. 
The  effectiveness  of  each  is  commen- 
surate. With  the  tools  at  hand,  the 
game  warden  proceeds  without  fear 
or  favor. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  water- 
fowl baiting  law,  as  adopted  in  1935, 
was  simply  to  take  some  pressure  off 
the  ducks.  Only  17  years  before, 
commercial  waterfowl  hunting  was 
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still  legal,  and  as  with  any  commer- 
cial operation,  efficiency  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Ask  any  businessperson  if 
they  are  interested  in  tools  or  tech- 
niques to  make  their  business  more 
efficient,  and  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Commercial  waterfowlers  used 
punt  guns;  sink  boxes,  traps,  night 
hunting,  battery  guns,  live  decoys 
and  baiting  because  they  could  get 
more  ducks  with  less  effort.  That  is 
considered  "smart"  from  a  business 
perspective.  The  handwriting  was 
on  the  wall.  If  waterfowl  were  to  be 
managed  for  future  generations,  a 
relative  few  could  participate  in  the 
harvest  using  commercial  tech- 


unless  you  are  on  that  flyway,  your 
marsh  is  likely  to  see  fewer  birds.  It  is 
simple  arithmetic.  Baiting  increas- 
ingly became  synonymous  with 
game-hogs  and  over  shooting. 

Mention  baiting  around  a  group 
of  deer  himters  and  the  subject  of 
disease  is  likely  to  arise.  With  water- 
fowlers, this  concern  is  less  so  but 
not  completely  without  merit.  Any 
unnatural  concentration  of  wildlife 
is  likely  to  increase  the  possibility  of 
disease  transmission.  Mortality  of 
waterfowl  due  to  disease  has  been 
recognized  now  for  over  100  years 
(Flyivai/s/Friendl984,  p.  478).  Wildlife 
biologists  have  identified  such  wa- 
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niques,  or  restrictions  could  be  im- 
plemented and  many  could  partake. 
,  The  sporting  culture,  developing 

'  since  before  the  20th  century,  was 
taking  hold.  Baiting  was,  and  still 
very  much  is,  an  ethical  hunting 
issue.  Sportsmen  deemed  waterfowl 
baiting  to  be  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  resource.  Use  of  decoys, 
calls,  concealment  and  shooting  abil- 
ity, required  the  use  of  skill.  Baiting 
relied  more  simply  on  artificial  feed- 
ing to  which  waterfowl  is  highly  sus- 
ceptible. Waterfowlers  also  recog- 
nized that  baiting  was  not  fair  to 
those  who  did  not  bait.  If  the  marsh 
of  the  farm  across  the  way  is  baited, 
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Thanks  to  ethical  hunters,  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  hardworking 
wildlife  law  enforcement  officers, 
hunting  migratory  birds  continues  to 
be  an  important  wildlife  manage- 
ment tool  and  an  enjoyable  outdoor 
experience. 

terfowl  associated  diseases  as  avian 
botulism,  avian  cholera  and  DVE 
(duck  virus  enteritis).  The  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  estimated 
that  an  outbreak  of  avian  cholera  on 
the  Chesapeake  in  the  early  1970s 
killed  as  many  as  88,000  birds.  None 
of  the  major  waterfowl  disease  die- 
offs  have  ever  been  directly  linked  to 
artificial  feeding.  Waterfowl  biolo- 
gists, however,  still  urge  caution. 


With  loss  of  wetlands  and  shrinkage 
of  waterfowl  habitat  in  general,  the 
remaining  resource  is  being  increas- 
ingly concentrated.  Artificial  feed- 
ing brings  the  waterfowl  into  even 
closer  contact.  A  disease  such  as 
avian  cholera  is  easily  transmitted 
from  one  bird  to  another.  One  biolo- 
gist commented  that  we  are  increas- 
ingly seen  as  "putting  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket."  The  waterfowl  disease 
issue  is  nothing  to  be  discounted. 

Feed  for  waterfowl  can  be  a  prob- 
lem in  itself.  Moldy  corn  has  poi- 
soned wildlife  from  aflatoxin 
(Williamson  2000,  p.  14).  Wildlife  re- 
habilitators  have  also  noted  "severe 
nutritional  deficiencies  and  meta- 
bolic bone  disease"  among  birds 
maintained  on  artificial  feeding 
(Diinklcy,  L,  Cattett,  M.R.L.,  2003,  p. 
IS). 

In  addition  to  disease  and  poor 
feed  problems,  artificial  feeding  cre- 
ates a  disruption  of  natural  water- 
fowl movement  patterns  and  spatial 
distribution.  Healthy  ecosystems 
with  natural  distribution  of  wildlife 
are,  our  best  and  maybe  our  only  as- 
surance of  waterfowl  for  tomorrow. 

Artificial  feeding  and /or  baiting 
of  wildlife  is  akin  to  waving  the 
white  flag.  It  says  that  we  are  no 
longer  going  to  protect  the  dignity  of 
the  species.  It  says  that  the  habitat  is 
no  longer  sufficient,  no  longer  ade- 
quate. It  is  a  step  down  the  path  of 
animal  husbandry,  not  wildlife  man- 
agement. That  is  a  path  we  do  not 
want  to  take. 

Despite  our  squabbles,  despite 
our  differences,  we  game  wardens, 
we  hunters,  we  wildlife  watchers, 
managers  and  we  wildlife  biologists 
will  work  to  maintain  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife  as  wild  and  free. 
To  do  anything  less  would  be  dis- 
honest. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
make  a  complete  report  to  Congress 
on  the  impact  of  the  1998  Amend- 
ments to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  and  the  despicable  practice  of 
baiting.     D 

Bruce  Leminert  has  been  a  Virginia  Game 
Warden  assigned  to  LondoiDi  County  since 
1989  and  is  actively  involved  in  promoting 
hujiting  as  a  safe  and  ethical  outdoor  activi- 
ty- 
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ere's  a  recipe  for  you:  take  350  species  of  fish,  add  1 73  species  of  shellfish,  and  stir  in 
2700  species  of  plants;  pour  in  1.5  million  acres  of  wetlands;  then  mix  with  15  trillion  gallons  of 
freshwater  flowing  in  from  50  major  tributaries  over  64,000  square  miles.  What  have  you  got? 
One  enormous  ecosystem  called  an  estuar]\  better  known  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Tliis  mixing 
bowl  of  biological  communities,  the  largest  estuary  in  the  lower  48  states,  is  home  to  a  fantastic 
diversity  of  planLs  and  animals,  all  interdependent  on  each  other  Fluctuations  in  tlie  relative  salin- 
ity, nutrient  content  and  temperaUire  of  tlie  water  suiTounding  tliese  organisms  continuously  in- 
fluence their  interactions.  People  influence  the  biological  communities,  too — aU  16  irullion  of  us 
in  flie  Bay  watershed  contribute  in  some  way  to  water  quality;  and  water  quality  is  what  makes  or 
breaks  the  health  of  the  Bay 

If  we  had  to  pick  just  a  couple  of  habitats  fliat  ai'e  "most"  importiuit  to  tlie  success  of  life  in 
and  around  the  Bay  we  would  likely  choose  tlie  freshwater  and  saltwater  mai'sh  systems.  Wet- 
lands like  these  have  a  positive  impact  on  water  quality,  because  they  play  a  crucial  role  in  filtering 
runoff  before  it  reaches  open  water  An  appreciation  of  the  Bay's  complexities  begins  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  where  the  water  comes  from  and  how  the  marshes  really  work. 
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Where  Fresh 

and  Saltwater  Meet 

Four  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  the  native 
peoples  living  in  the  coastal  Virginia  area  re- 
ferred to  the  Bay  in  their  Algonquian  langu^e 
as  Chesepiooc.  This  word  has  many  transla- 
tions, including  "great  shellfish  hay"  and 
'  'country  or  people  on  the  great  river  "Sir  Ralph 
Lane  named  the  region  in  1 585  after  the  Indian 
tribe  that  inhabited  the  area,  and  subsequent 
colonists  used  such  spellings  as  Chesupioc  and 
Chissiapiacke.  hi  some  translations  the  name 
means  "big  salt  bay"  The  reference  to  s;dt  is  iin 
important  one,  because  it  reflecLs  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Bay  are  con- 
stantly mixing  with  salt  water  from  the  ocean. 

The  major  river  systems  that  feed  the  Bay  are 
the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York  and  James. 
The  Susquehanna  River  in  Maryland  and  the 
Potomac  and  James  in  Virginia  together  con- 
tribute 80  percent  of  the  total  freshwater  enter- 
ing the  Bay  Any  water  that  is  shed  off  the  land — 
from  an  area  that  extends  roughly  between  cen- 
tral New  York,  south  central  Virginia  and  the 
Virginia/West  Virginia  border — eventually  ends 
up  in  one  of  these  rivers,  and  therefore,  in  the 
Bay  Since  water  has  a  propensity  to  carry  with  it 
any  nutrients,  pollutants  and  soil  that  also  nin 
off  the  land,  whatever  land-use  activity  we  do 
upstream  in  our  states'  watershed  has  some  ul- 
timate impact  on  the  water  quality  of  the  Bay 
The  plants  that  occur  along  streambanks,  in 
floodplains  and  in  wetlands  are  invaluable 
buffers  to  whatever  the  watershed  delivers. 


The  swamp 
rose  mallow 
(Hibiscus 
palusthsj, 
common  in 
coastal 
brackish  or 
X       salt  marshes, 
1      occurs  in  a 
;  ■     white  or  pink 
form  and 
blooms  in  late 
summer  The  orig- 
inal Campfire  marsh- 
mallows  were  made 
from  the  plant. 


Sahnity  of  the  rivers  gradu^y  increases 
downstream,  as  the  fresh  water  meets  saltier 
water  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  oceim's  tides. 
One  of  the  Hindamentiil  tenets 
of  ecology  is  that  wher- 
ever two  habitat  types 
come  together,  such  as 
along  the  edge  formed  be- 
tween a  forest  and  a  meadow, 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  plant 
and  animal  species.  The  Bay's 
marshes  are  hke  a  watery  edge:  they 
form  an  interface  between  salt-  and 
freshwater  environments.  Plankton,  bot- 
tom-dwellers and  gHLss  beds  make  up 
the  biological  communities  of  this  mix- 
ing zone.  Wetlands  surrounding  the  Bay, 
therefore,  support  many  more  species 
of  plant  and  animal  life  than  other 
aquatic  systems  because  there  is 
greater  abundance  of  habitat  and  food 
sources  where  the  mixing  occuii 


Tide  or  No  Tide 

The  Bay  is  surrounded  by  innumerable 
creeks  and  inlets  rich  in  a  variety  of  vegetation 
adapted  for  varying  levels  of  salinity.  Where  a 
marsh  is  direcdy  influenced  by  the  tides,  that 
area  is  called  a  tidal  wetland,  and  the  water 
ranges  from  &"esh  to  salty.  Here  we  find  a  blend 
of  woody  and  non-woody  vegetation.  What 
grows  where  depends  on  the  degree  of  salinity, 
the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  and  out  of  the 
area  and  the  type  of  soil  that  lies  beneath. 

In  a  tidal  freshwater  marsh,  one  might  see 
nishes,  reed  grass,  marsh  hibiscus,  cattails, 
wild  rice  and  big  cordgrass.  i\long  the  edges  on 
drier  ground  we'd  see  shrubs  like  buttonbush 
and  hazel  alder  In  a  tidal  saltwater  marsh,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  would  see  marsh  rush,  salt- 
meadow  hay  or  cordgrass,  black  needlenish 
and  saltgrass.  Slirubs  like  marsh  elder  and 
groundsel  tree  would  be  found 
oq  the  liiglier  areiis. 

Wntid^l  wetlands  occur 

jrthV  inland,  where 

re  not  af- 
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Grasses,  which  provide 
valuable  habitat  to 
wildlife,  like  this  great 
blue  heron,  form  the 
backbone  of  wetlands 
around  the  Bay. 
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the  tides.  One  type  is  the  forested  wedand, 
which  may  or  may  not  experience  permanent 
standing  water  or  periodic  flooding.  A  forested 
wetland  may  contain  trees  like  red  maple,  river 
birch,  blackgum  and  black  willow.  Wliere  more 
water  is  present,  the  nontidal  freshwater  marsh 
hosts  plants  like  buhushes,  jewel  weed  and 
sedges. 

Because  all  of  these  habitats  contain 
abundant  sources  of  insect  larvae 
and  other  organisms  like  snails, 
worms  and  crabs,  they  are 
vital  nursery  grounds  for 
many  waterfowl  and  fish 
species.  Birds  rely  on  the  wet- 
lands during  nesting  season  to 
raise  their  young;  in  the  fall  and 
spring  as  stopover  areas  during  mi- 
gration; and  in  winter  for  protec- 
tion from  the  elements.  Rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  insects 
and  many  other  creatures 
depend  on  the  plant  life  of 
the  Bays  wetlands  to  lay 
their  eggs. 


Grass  and  Muck 

There  are  14  species  of  aquatic  grasses  cov- 
ering about  70,000  acres  in  the  Bay  ecosystem. 
The  Spartuia  genus  of  grasses  is  one  of  the 
more  predominant  plants  found,  and  it  occurs 
in  both  tidiil  freshwater  marshes  and  regularly 
flooded  salt  marshes. 

Saltmarsh  cordgrass  (Spartina  altemiflo- 
ra),  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  seen  grasses. 
The  roots  of  cordgrass,  as  with  all  the  other 
grasses  in  a  wefland,  anchor  soil  and  therefore 
play  a  very  import;mt  role  in  stabilizing  the 
shoreline.  Altemiflora  is  the  most  salt  tolerant 
of  the  cordgrasses,  and  it  grows  at  the  water's 
edge  in  the  intertidal  zone,  the  area  of  the 
marsh  where  water  comes  and  goes  witli  tlie 
daily  tides.  These  grasses  are  arguably  tlie  most 
important  building  blocks  of  the  food  web  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  volume  of  organic 
matter  tliey  contribute. 

As  grasses  die  and  fall  into  tlie  water,  they 
add  protein  materiid  to  the  marsh.  The  black 
muck  tliat  you  see  (;uid  smell)  in  a  marsh  is  not 
just  soil,  it's  a  rich  "soup"  of  organic  material. 
In  some  marshes  tlie  muck  or  marsh  peat  may 
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be  30  to  50  feet  deep,  built  up  over  hundreds  of 
years.  The  peat  acts  like  a  sponge  and  can  slow 
down  the  seawater  that  occasionally  surges  in- 
land during  storm  events.  The  rotting  material, 
called  detritus,  is  broken  down  by  decom- 
posers like  fungi  and  bacteria,  which  in  aim  ■xcq 
fed  upon  by  microscopic  plants  and  animals, 
caWed  phytoplmikton  and  zooplankton,  re- 
spectively Collectively  these  living  nutrient  fac- 


Right:  Giant 
Cordgrass 


tories  forni  the  basis  of  the  Bay's  food  web  as  the 
waters  ai'e  flushed  out  of  the  marsh  by  the  tides. 
Tiny  paiticles  of  organic  matter  are  also  eaten 
by  clams  and  oysters. 

Did  You  Know... 

Thirty-live  million  years  ago  an  asteroid 
slammed  into  the  Atlantic  along  the  coast  of 
what  we  now  know  as  Virginia.  With  a  force  100 
times  that  of  all  the  world's  nuclear  weapons, 
tlie  impact  created  a  gargan- 
tuan depression  or  bowl  50 
miles  wide  and  almost  one 
mile  deep.  Wlien  the  last 
of  the  tsunamis  and  the 
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huge  volumes  of  fragmented  debris  finally  came 
to  a  rest,  the  tons  of  rock,  s;uid  ;ind  seawater 
formed  a  slurry  or  breccia,  a  body  of  wreckage 
nearly  4000  feet  deep  at  the  center.  Over  the 
succeeding  35  million  yeai's,  another  1,000  or 
so  feet  of  sediment  was  deposited  on  top  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  glaciers  had  receded  and  sea 
level  dropped,  so  that  by  18,000  years  ago  that 
entii'e  ai-ea  had  become  diy  land.  Tlie  major 
rivers  along  the  East  Coast  gradually  ciirved 
valleys  over  this  land,  and  their  waters 
converged  in  the  crater  impact  area. 


Below:  Blue  crabs  have  poor 
vision  and  rely  on  chemical 
receptors  on  their  antennae 
and  their  mouthparts  to 
find  food.  While  travers- 
ing the  mud,  they  scav- 
enge for  a  smorgasbord 
that  includes  plankton, 
fi^  plants,  decaying 
latter,  insect  larvae, 
/orms,  clams,  oysters 
and  snails. 

Inset:  Perriwinkle. 
Left:  Saltmarsh 
Cordgrass 
Right:  Wax 
Myrtle 


The  muskrat,  a  rodent  and  native 
furbearer,  is  well  adapted  to  a  semi- 
aquatic  life.  Its  fur  is  virtually  water- 
proof, and  its  lips  can  close  like 
valves  behind  the  front  teeth.  The 
animal  can  gnaw  plant  material 
even  underwater 


The  massive  weight  of  the  water  gradually  dis- 
placed the  softer  breccia  beneath,  effectively 
filling  the  "bowl"  to  create  what  we  now  know 
as  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Learning  More... 

Websites 

•  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 

www.chesapeakebaynet — a  regional  part- 
nersliip  of  state  and  federal  governments, 
academic  institutions  and  numerous  non- 
profit organizations.  Provides  a  wealth  of  re- 
sources about  tlie  bay  for  homeowners,  teach- 
ers, businesses  and  others;  includes  the  Bay 
Journal  publication,  fact  sheets  about  habitats 
and  pollution,  maps,  grant  sources  and  more. 
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•  Alliance  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

www.acb-onhne.org — a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion that  offers  training  in  habitat  restoration, 
citizen  monitoring  and  other  community  proj- 
ects; several  pubfications  available  onhne. 

•  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation 
www.cbforg — a  non-profit  conservation  or- 
ganization with  pubfications,  finks,  volunteer 
opportunities,  teacher  resources  and  news  up- 
dates. 

Teaching  Resources 

Bay-B-Cs:  a  Multidisciplinar)'  Approach  to 
Teaching  About  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  47- 


p^e  activity  booklet  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildfife  Service;  Sep- 
tember 2001;  EPA  pub.  #  903-R-01-007 
(Downloadable  from  www.chesapeake 
baynet). 

Chesapeake  Bay:  Introduction  to  an  Ecosys- 
tem, a  30-page  activity  booklet  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildfife  Ser- 
vice; 1994  version  reprinted  September  2001; 
EPA  pub.  #  903-R-OO-OOl  (Downloadable 
from  www.chesapeakebaynet) . 

Life  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  an  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Fishes,  Invertebrates,  Plants,  Birds 
and  Other  Animals  of  Bays  and  Inlets  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras,  by  Aficejane  Lipp- 
son  and  Robert  L.  Lippson;  2nd  Edition,  c. 
1997,  Johns  Hopkuis  University  Press,  Balti- 
more MD;  290  pp.  A  great  book  packed  with 
thorough  accounts  of  Bay  ecology  tiiat  range 
from  the  plants  of  marshland  ecosystems  to  the 
fife  history  of  myriad  creatijres.     D 


Carol  A.  Heiserisa  Wildlife  Habitat  Education 
Coordinator  with  the  Virgitiia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


Pickerel  weed 
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2004  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

August  20-22:  Mother  Daughter  Out- 
doors Event,  Appomattox.  An  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  women  9  and 
older  to  learn  skills  for  outdoor  pur- 
suits. For  more  information  call  804- 
367-0656  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.virginia.gov  /  events  /  ind 
ex.html . 

September  17-19:  Virginia  Outdoor 
Weekoid,  Westmoreland  State  Park. 
A  program  designed  to  give  the  en- 
tire family  a  chance  to  add  to  their 
outdoor  experience.  Activities  in- 
clude: canoeing,  fishing,  outdoor 
photography,  archery,  skeet  shoot- 
ing, wilderness  survival  and  much 
more.  For  more  information  call 
(804)  367-0656  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.virginia.gov  /  events  /  ind 
ex.html . 
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Oh  That  Sinking  Feeling 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

Game  Warden  Phil  Townley 
warns  boaters  to  use  caution  and  not 
repeat  the  actions  of  one  of  his  unfor- 
tunate constituents  on  Lake  Prince 
last  spring.  This  man  had  recently  in- 
stalled some  slick  Teflon  boat  trailer 
pads  to  his  trailer.  He  hitched  the 
boat  and  trailer  to  his  company  truck 


After  releasing  the  boat  strap  and 
trailer  bowline,  the  man  proceeded 
to  back  the  truck  down  the  ramp.  He 
left  the  drivers'  side  door  open  so  he 
could  handle  the  boat's  bowline, 
which  he  had  wrapped  around  his 
left  hand.  When  he  applied  the 
brakes,  the  truck  slowed,  but  those 
trailer  pads  allowed  inertia  to  pre- 
vail— the  boat  kept  going  back- 
wards. The  bowline,  wrapped 
around  the  man's  hand,  was  not 
long  enough.  Once  the  slack  came 
out  of  the  line,  the  boat  jerkeci  the 
man  right  out  of  the  truck! 

Without  the  brake  applied,  the 
truck  kept  going — the  man  jumped 
up  to  put  the  vehicle  in  park,  but  the 
door  knocked  him  down  again.  The 
bewildered  boater  could  only  watch 
in  horror  as  his  boss's  truck  eased 
right  on  back  into  the  lake,  in  reverse 
gear,  with  the  engine  still  chugging. 

While  the  man  only  received 
minor  bumps  and  bruises  from  his 
fall,  one  can  imagine  the  terrible  con- 
frontation with  the  boss  over  his 
drowned  vehicle.  Suffolk  police 
divers  did  help  retrieve  the  soggy 
truck  by  attaching  a  cable  from  a 
wrecker  to  the  submerged  bumper. 
With  all  this  in  mind,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  few  thoughts  for  him- 
self as  he  apologized  to  other  boaters 
for  tying  up  the  boat  ramp  for  so 

long,  n 

Trout  Hatcheries 
Reopen  To  Tlie  Public 

by  Julia  Dixon 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  an- 
nounced during  the  March  meeting 


of  the  Board  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  that  its  five  trout  hatcheries 
will  be  reopening  to  the  public.  The 
hatcheries  reopened  in  April  and 
should  remain  open  every  day  of  the 
week  through  October  31,  2004.  The 
five  hatcheries  that  have  reopened 
are:  Coursey  Springs  Fish  Hatchery, 
in  Millboro  in  Bath  County;  Marion 
Fish  Hatchery,  in  Marion  in  Smyth 
County;  Montebello  Hatchery,  in 
Montebello  in  Nelson  County;  Paint 
Bank  Hatchery,  in  Paint  Bank  in 
Craig  County  and  Wytheville  Fish 
Hatchery,  in  Max  Meadows  in 
Wythe  County.  Part-time  employees 
will  be  added  to  the  personnel  at 
these  hatcheries  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic visitation. 

Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  Director  Bill 
Woodfin  indicated  to  the  Board  that 
after  the  state  budget  is  finalized, 
staff  would  be  developing  options 
for  the  Board  to  consider  regarding 
fees  for  visiting  the  Department's 
fish  hatcheries.  Until  that  time  the 
pubUc  can  visit  the  trout  hatcheries 
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at  no  cost.  The  Department  closed  its 
nine  fish  hatcheries  to  public  visita- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  2002  as  a  re- 
sult of  budget /revenue  reductions 
that  necessitated  the  elimination  of 
nearly  100  part-time  hourly  wage 
employees.  Since  that  time,  the 
Board  and  the  Department  have 
been  aggressively  working  on  ways 
to  reopen  these  facilities. 

While  the  Department's  current 
financial  situation  is  not  appreciably 
different  from  what  it  was  in  2002, 
the  reopening  of  the  five  trout  hatch- 
eries is  done  in  anticipation  of  budg- 
et bill  laiiguage  and  /  or  subsequent 
Board  action  to  establish  visitor  fees 
at  certain  Department  facilities  as  al- 
lowed by  current  state  law.  These 
fees  would  be  used  to  offset  the 
costs.    D 


"I  wish  he  wO(Lild  buy  a  fish  locator" 


Wild  About  Books/CDs 

byJeffTrolliiiger 

Knolo  Your  Frogs  and  Toads 
Stackpole  Books,  65  pages 
by  Lang  Elliott 

Know  Your  Bird  Soiiuds  Volume  1&2 
Stackpole  Books,  82  pages/  volume 
by  Lang  Elliott 

This  collection  of  books /CDs  is 
an  excellent  collection  for  the  bud- 


Piatecting     Virginias 
Wildlife 

& 
Fisheries 


1916 


"The  Tradition  Oves  On" 


Edition  of  250  s  /  n  - 19"  X  24" 
Edition  of  50  AP  - 19"  x  24" 
From  the  original  water  color 
Unframed  s/n  $45  +  $15  S&  H 
Unframed  AP  $65  +  $15  S&  H 

Protecting  wildlife  and  fisheries 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  is 
a  practice  that  has  been  mandated 
since  1916  when  the  Virginia  Game 
Commission  was  first  established. 

In  tliis  memorable  print,  artist 
Sharon  Guyton  Lalik  has  captured 
the  history  of  Virginia's  wildlife 
and  fisheries  for  all  of  us  who 
value  the  splendor  of  our  beautiful 
natural  resources. 

In  conjunction  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Deer 


Hunters  Association  are  making 
these  limited  edition  prints  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Each  print  will 
come  with  a  certificate  of  authentici- 
ty and  is  suitable  for  framing.  All  net 
proceeds  from  this  project  will  be 
donated  to  the  Lee  Roy  Gordon 
Scholarship  Grant  and  earmarked 
for  white-tailed  deer  research  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  learn  more  about  the  artist  and 
the  Lee  Roy  Gordon  Scholarship 
Grant  visit  the  VDHA's  Web  site  at 
www.virginiadeerhunters.org. 

To  order  send  check  payable  to 
Treasurer  of  Virginia  to  VDGIF,  Art 
Print,  PO.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104  or  order  online  at  the 
Department's  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.virgirua.gov . 


ding  naturalist.  The  two  volume 
bird  books  provide  a  good  narration, 
excellent  pictures,  and  well-written 
descriptions  of  the  songs  for  over  70 
of  the  most  common  birds,  though  I 
did  notice  that  the  pine  warbler  and 
Acadian  flycatcher  were  not  includ- 
ed. The  variety  of  songs  described 
for  each  species  and  what  each  call  is 
used  for  is  especially  impressive. 
The  bird  books  are  arranged  by  habi- 


tat, which  makes  them  particularly 
useful  for  the  novice  birder.  The  frog 
and  toad  call  CD  was  also  good, 
though  there  is  little  verbal  annota- 
tion for  each  song;  the  book  fills  in 
the  details  nicely  though.  While  the 
price  is  a  bit  steep  at  $19.95  for  each 
book  (you  can  get  a  Peterson  CD  of 
all  267  species  for  about  $40.00),  the 
combination  of  book  and  CD  makes 
it  worth  the  price.     □ 
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M^^^^    ,       by  Jim  Crosby 


'  *  I      reat  news  for  boaters — ^boat- 

VJ  ing  helps  keep  you  happier 
and  healthier.  It  even  helps  control 
your  weight.  This  is  great  justifica- 
tion for  that  hole  in  the  water  into 
which  we  are  all  pouring  our 
money." 

This  was  the  lead  paragraph  of  a 
previous  column  to  which  I  would 
like  to  add  another  dimension. 
Many  of  us  mix  our  boating  pleas- 
ures with  other  hobbies  to  add  to  the 
adventure. 

Of  course,  the  best-known  mix  is 
hunting  and  fishing.  A  great  number 
of  sportsmen  use  their  boats  to  pur- 
sue their  quest  for  wild  game — both 
fowl  and  fish. 

How  about  considering  another 
mix?  There  is  something  over  1.7 
million  licensed  radio  amateur  oper- 
ators (hams)  around  the  world  with 
735,724  active  licenses  issued  by  the 
FCC  in  the  U.S. 

A  good  number  of  these  amateur 
radio  operators  sought  their  licenses 
to  mix  the  activity  with  their  boating 
hobby.  Many  even  see  it  as  a  safety 
factor  and  use  the  resource  to  main- 
tain contact  with  friends  and  fami- 
lies while  cruising  our  lakes,  rivers 
or  around  the  world.  Ham  radio  op- 
erators, both  land  mobile,  marine 
mobile  and  land-based,  are  located 
throughout  Virginia  and  offer  a  com- 
munications contact  for  Virginia 
boaters  who  are  also  licensed  ama- 
teur operators. 

Much  of  the  intra-state  radio  traf- 
fic is  handled  on  a  series  of  repeaters 
scattered  across  the  entire  state.  They 
operate  in  the  2-meter  band  between 
144  and  148  MHz.  and  can  be 


Mixing  Hobbies 


reached  with  a  handheld  radio  from 
almost  every  waterway  in  the  state. 
The  2-meter  band  is  very  close  to  the 
VHF  marine  radio  band  and  the 
handheld  radios  look  very  similar  in 
size  and  appearance. 

Hams  across  the  country  support 
this  activity  by  maintaining  a  special 
radio  network  for  boaters.  The  Mar- 
itime Mobile  Service  Network  was 
founded  in  Januar\'  1968  bv  Chap- 
lain A.W.  Robertson,  USN,  Retired. 
He  held  the  ham  call  KB5YX.  His 
original  purpose  was  to  serve  those 
who  served  in  the  United  States  mili- 
tary during  the  Vietnam  crisis.  Since 
that  time,  the  network  has  grown 
considerably  in  hours  of  operation 
and  services  provided. 

The  network  consists  of  a  dedicat- 
ed group  of  radio  amateurs  who  un- 
selfishly volunteer  their  time,  equip- 
ment and  efforts  to  serve  and  assist 
those  in  need  of  communications 
from  foreign  countries  and  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  net 
today  is  to  handle  ham  radio  traffic 
from  maritime  mobiles  (boaters), 
and  overseas-deployed  military  per- 
sonnel. They  also  help  missionaries 
in  foreign  countries  as  well. 

The  Maritime  Mobile  Service  Net 
is  operational  every  day  from  noon 
until  9:00  p.m.  EST,  and  from  noon 
until  10:00  p.m.  during  daylight  sav- 
ings time.  The  net  operates  on  a  fre- 
quency of  14.300  MHz.,  in  the  20- 
meter  amateur  band.  The  net, 
through  volunteer  net  control  opera- 
tors across  the  U.S.  who  are  assisted 
by  many  relay  station  operators,  as- 
sures virtiially  total  coverage  of  the 


Atlantic  Ocean,  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  eastern 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  network  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  handling  hun- 
dreds of  incidents  involving  vessels 
in  distress.  The  network  also  acts  as  a 
weather  beacon  for  ships  during  pe- 
riods of  severe  weather  and  regular- 
ly repeats  weather  warnings  and 
bulletins  from  the  National  Weather 
Service  and  the  National  Hurricane 
Center.  Any  and  all  amateur  radio 
operators  are  invited  to  join  the  net- 
work, simply  by  checking  in. 

My  ham  call  is  K4JEC  and  I  would 
welcome  a  call  from  any  other  ham 
boater  at  any  time.  I  would  also  wel- 
come queries  about  the  hobby  mix  as 
well  at  jimcrosbv@aol.com .    D 
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The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' Hall  of  Fame  list  is  a 
compilation  of  all  the  freshwater  an- 
glers who  qualified  for  advanced 
awards  in  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program. 

To  achieve  the  status  of  Master 
Angler  I,  five  trophy  fish  of  different 
species  must  be  caught  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Virginia  Angler 
Recognition  Program.  For  Master  II, 
10  trophy  fish  of  different  species 
must  be  caught,  and  so  on  for  the 
Master  III  or  IV  level.  Expert  anglers 
must  catch  and  register  10  trophy 
fish  of  the  same  species. 

Each  angler  who  accomplishes 
this  feat  receives  a  Master  Angler  or 
Expert  Angler  certificate  and  patch. 
Expert  patches  include  the  species 
on  the  patch.  There  is  no  fee  or  appli- 
cation for  Master  or  Expert. 

If  you  have  records  prior  to  1995 
and  believe  you  may  have  obtained 
this  angling  status,  please  call  the 
Virginia  Angler  Recognition  Pro- 
gram at  (804)  367-8916  to  have  your 
records  checked. 

The  Creel-of-the-Year  Award  rec- 
ognizes the  angler  who  accounts  for 
the  most  trophy-size  fish  caught  and 
registered  in  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program  from  January  1  through 
December  31,  annually. 

MASTER  LEVEL  1 

Matthew  Allen 
Herbert  Barker 
Kenneth  Behnken 
John  Belcher 
Danny  Best 
Jason  Bruemmer 
Thomas  Burke,  Jr. 
Joe  Burwell 
Andrew  Campbell 
Allen  Campbell,  Jr. 
Robert  Clark 
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Stanford  Cobb 
Chris  Coleman 
Randy  Conner 
Michael  Crosby 
Chris  Dahlem 
John  Douglas 
Todd  Douglas 
Jody  Draper 
Danny  Dugan 
Daniel  Dunford 
John  Efford,  III 
Gary  Ferguson 
Alex  Ferrell 
Michael  Freeman 
Christopher  Garst 
Kevin  Glass 
Bonsai  Goodrich,  Jr. 
Harold  Gore 
Garland  Guill,  Jr. 
Scott  Hall 
Jerry  Harper 
Basil  Harper,  Jr. 
Alfred  Haynes 
Toby  Hines 
John  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Gary  Howell 
Jeffrey  Hundley 
Barry  Hunter 
Robert  Hurt 
Jacob  Huster 
Melvin  Hutchinson,  Jr. 
Lawrence  Ison,  Jr. 
James  Kerr,  Sr. 
Jonathan  Keuther 
Ricky  Landis 
Joseph  Lentz,  Jr. 
Richard  Lindsay,  Jr. 
Joe  Lugar,  Jr. 
Steven  Martin 
Macky  May 
Billy  Mayhew 
Christopher  McCotter 
Tony  Miller 
Donald  O'Donohue 
Randy  Pulley,  Jr. 
Douglas  Purcell 
Robert  Reynolds 
Randall  Rock 
Alvin  Sanders 


Joseph  Skillman,  Jr. 
Ronnie  Slusher,  Sr. 
Mickey  Southall 
Bradford  Starkey 
Chad  Strayer 
Kerry  Sweatt 
Larry  Swisher,  Jr. 
H.  Steve  Tollerson 
Ronald  Trantham 
Christopher  Waybright 
Edgar  Wilson,  Jr. 
Scott  Woodson 

MASTER  LEVEL  II 

G.  F.  Brace 
Willmore  Dameron  IV 
Michael  Howell 
John  Lukomski  III 
W.  Richmond  McDaniel 
Frederick  Payne 
Bob  Shepherd 
Alfred  Sowers,  Jr. 

MASTER  LEVEL  III 

William  Brandon 
Ricky  Simmons,  Sr. 
Earlie  Worrell 

CREEL  AWARD 

Ricky  Simmons  Sr.:  2  Largemouth  Bass,  1 
Striped  Bass,  1  White  Perch,  3  Channel  Cat- 
fish, 20  Blue  Catfish,  1  Rainbow  Trout,  1 
Brook  Trout  and  13  Gar 


EXPERTS 

Largemouth  Bass 

Larry  Barrett 

James  Bill 

William  Deeds 

David  Douglas 

Larry  Forrester 

Ben  Godbolt 

James  Holmes,  Jr. 

Charles  Ingram,  Jr. 

A.  C.  "Snookie"  Ogburn,  Jr. 

Dana  Perry 
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Thomas  Vaughan 
Ralph  Walker 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Barry  Anders 
Conrad  Dillon 
James  Dunford,  III 
Michael  Holder 
Roland  Horst 
Chris  Nasios 
James  Noel 
Todd  Pickett 

Crappie 

Tommy  Dooley 
Dennis  Jones,  Sr. 
Tim  Seery 
Larry  G.Turpin 

Sunfish 

Darryl  Bradshaw,  Sr. 
Dorothy  Brandon 
William  Brandon 
Gregory  Bryan 
Tommy  Butler 
Steve  Ferguson,  Sr. 
Jerry  Pearcy 

White  Bass 

Ronnie  Slusher,  Sr. 

Striped  Bass 

Mike  Fowler 

White  Perch 

Curtis  Hall 
Michael  Phillips 

Channel  Catfish 

Dwayne  Dovel 
Michael  Shifflett 

Blue  Catfish 

Chad  Alton 
Russell  Bennett,  Sr. 
G.  F.  Brace 
Horace  Brandon 
Dale  Bray 
Jason  Bruemmer 


Joseph  Cannon 
Raymond  Chokov 
Joseph  Church,  Jr. 
Dwayne  Dovel 
Sharon  Dudley 
Terry  Ellis 
Larry  Estep,  Jr. 
Edward  Glass 
Dale  Heatwole 
Mark  Heatwole 
Joyce  Heatwole 
Joey  Hicks 
Marty  Hogan 
Sharon  Huffman 
Roger  King 
James  Knight 
Barkley  Lewis 
Warner  Lipscomb,  Jr. 
Donald  Newbold 
Murray  Parker 
James  Perkins 
Charles  Rudisill,Sr 
Johnny  Sawyers 
Kevin  Shepperson 
Ricky  Simmons,  Sr. 
Hunter  Tucker 
Dallas  Whipp 
Patrick  Williams 
Randall  Wong 

Flathead  Catfish 

Trelayne  Hall 

Rainbow  Trout 

Richard  Akers,  Jr. 
Kevin  Bowman 
Michael  Chaney 
Jeffrey  Croushorn 
Alan  Harrington 
Bernard  Harvey 
Melvin  Hutchinson,  Jr. 
Michael  Michie 
Billy  Nelson,  Jr. 
Jason  Osborne 
Nathan  Rogers 
Eric  Sadler 
Alfred  Sowers,  Jr. 
Brian  Stephens 
Merlin  Winckler 


Brook  Trout 

Michael  Chaney 
Gregg  Clatterbaugh 
Russell  Conner,  III 
Douglas  Edwards 
Kevin  Hartless 
Melvin  Hutchinson,  Jr. 
Michael  Michie 
Michael  Walters,  Sr. 

Brown  Trout 

Richard  Akers,  Jr. 
Paul  Hale 
Joseph  Skidmore 

Chain  Pickerel 

Ronald  Jones 
Mark  Perdue 
Todd  Pickett 

Muskellunge 

Herbert  Barker 
Jesse  Bowling 
Gary  Hancock 

Yellow  Perch 

Jeremy  Burke 
Linda  Craft 
Gregory  Heath 
Eddie  Hoffman 
Michael  Howell 
Stephen  Miklandric 
James  Riggs,  Sr. 
Larry  Robbins 
John  Schools,  II 
Jerry  Simms 
Richard  Woodfin,  III 

Gar 

William  Brandon 
Eddy  Johnston 
Ricky  Simmons,  Sr. 

Carp 

Trina  Turpin 
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2003  Ang 


r  oi  the  Year 


Species  Size 

Largemouth  Bass,  12  lbs.  10oz.,26y4  ins. 

Smallmouth  Bass,  8  lbs,  1  oz, 
Smallmouth  Bass,  8  lbs.  1  oz. 

Grapple,  5  lbs.  0  oz. 

RockBass,2lbs.1oz.,  13%ins. 

Sunfish,2lbs.12oz.,15y4  ins. 

White  Bass,  2  lbs.  14  oz.,  19%  ins. 

Striped  Bass,  31  lbs.  5  oz.,  43  V2  ins. 

White  Perch,  2  lb.  I0Z.,  14  3/4  ins. 

Channel  Catfish,  25  lbs.  15  oz.,  37V2  ins. 

Blue  Catfish,  68  lbs.  6  oz.,  46  ins. 

Flathead  Catfish,  51  lbs.  6  oz.,  46  ins. 

Rainbow  Trout,  13lbs.0oz.,31ins. 

Brook  Trout,  6  lbs.  6  oz.,  25  ins. 

Brown  Trout,  11  lbs.,  Ooz.,  30  Va  ins. 

Chain  Pickerel,  5  lbs.  12  oz.,  26  ins. 

Muskellunge,  37  lbs.  3  oz.,  54  ins. 

Northern  Pike,  11  lbs.,  Ooz.,  35 ins. 

Walleye,  10  lbs.  8  oz.,  31%  ins. 

Yellow  Perch,  2  lbs.  5  oz.,  16  %  ins. 

Gar,  1 8  lbs.  4  oz.,  49  3/4  ins. 

Bowfin,12lbs.  4oz.,31ins. 

Carp, 40 lbs. Ooz., 47%  ins. 

Please  Note:  For  record  keeping  purposes,  please  report  any  errors  on  your  Trophy  Fish  Awards.  If  you  discover  an  en-or,  please  contact  the  Vir- 
ginia Angler  Recognition  Program  at  804-367-1293  or  write  to:  VARR  4010  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  VA  23230.  You  can  find  all  you  need  to  know 
about  the  Trophy  Fish  Program  at  www.dqif.virqinia.gov . 


Angler's  Name/Home 

Body  of  Water 

Date 

Clarence  Wegner,  Farmville,  VA 

Briery  Creek  Lake 

03/08/2003 

Donald  Eaton,  Jr.,  Richmond,  VA 

New  River 

03/12/2003 

Jerad  Moser,  Pembroke,  VA 

New  River 

03/22/2003 

Donald  Chaplin,  Danville,  VA 

Private  Pond 

05/17/2003 

Kendall  Hall,  Rocky  Mount,  VA 

Blackwater  River 

08/28/2003 

Joseph  Rizer,  Suffolk,  VA 

Lake  Prince 

09/15/2003 

Sylvia  Wright,  Wytheville,VA 

ClaytorLake 

08/10/2003 

Joe  Lugar,  Jr.,  Buchanan,  VA 

Carvins  Cove  Lake 

04/21/2003 

Curtis  Hall,  Cascade,  VA 

Dan  River 

04/28/2003 

Ricky  Simmons,  Sr,  Staunton,  VA 

James  River 

11/22/2003 

Louis  Hall,  Hurt,  VA 

James  River 

03/21/2003 

Derek  IVIayhew,  Gretna,  VA 

Dan  River 

07/23/2003 

Will  Helmick,  Staunton,  VA 

Cripple  Creek 

01/01/2003 

George  Sayers,  Speedwell,  VA 

Cripple  Creek 

04/30/2003 

William  Anderson,  Jr.,  Clifton  Forge,  VA 

Lake  Moomaw 

03/17/2003 

BryceAnglen,  Norfolk,  VA 

Lake  Cohoon 

03/23/2003 

William  Simpson,  Blacksburg,  VA 

New  River 

12/03/2003 

Jeffrey  Shell,  Dayton,  VA 

Hearthstone  Lake 

07/22/2003 

Melissa  Delby,  Max  Meadows,  VA 

New  River 

10/18/2003 

Michael  Crosby,  Nokesville,  VA 

Lake  Brittle 

10/13/2003 

James  Bethea,  Norfolk,  VA 

Western  Branch  Reservoir 

09/28/2003 

Steven  Jones,  Toano,  VA 

Chickahominy  Lake 

08/09/2003 

Jesse  Lyon,  Fredericksburg,  VA 

Private  Pond 

08/21/2003 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Fish  Dinner  on  the  Grill 


Preparing  a  meal  on  your  outdoor  grill  offers  many  ad- 
vantages. Your  kitchen  and  surrounding  areas  remain 
cool.  By  using  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil  and  extra  heavy 
duty  foil  bags,  food  cooks  quickly,  vitamins  do  not  escape 
and  clean  up  is  minimal. 

This  month's  menu  includes  lov^/  sodium  freshwater 
fish  fillets  and  other  recipes  using  no  added  salt  along  with 
low  sodium  or  sodium  free  foods. 

Menu 

Grilled  Fish  Fillets 

Mexican  Potato  Packet 

Easy  Caesar  Salad 

Triple  Berry  Pie 

Grilled  Fish  Fillets 

4  (6-ounce)  catfish,  bass  or  similar  fish  fillets 

1  teaspoon  dried  dill  weed 

2  medium  zucchini,  sliced 

1  cup  cherry  tomatoes 

'A  cup  sliced  green  onions 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  cut  in  pieces 
'A  cup  shredded  Parmesan  cheese 

Prepare  a  charcoal  or  gas  grill.  The  coals  should  be 
medium-hot.  Put  a  large  extra  heavy  duty  foil  bag  in  a  1- 
inch  deep  pan.  Place  the  fish  fillets  in  the  bag  in  an  even 
layer.  Sprinkle  with  'A  teaspoon  dill  weed.  Top  with  squash, 
tomatoes  and  onions.  Sprinkle  with  the  remaining  season- 
ing and  top  with  butter.  Double  fold  the  bag  to  seal.  Slide 
the  bag  onto  the  grill  and  grill  for  1 2  to  1 4  minutes  in  a  cov- 
ered grill.  Hold  the  bag  with  oven  mitts  and  cut  it  open  with 
a  knife.  Carefully  fold  back  the  top  of  the  bag  so  that  steam 
can  escape.  Sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese  before  serving. 
Serves  4. 

Mexican  Potato  Packet 

1  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 

1  'A  pounds  potatoes  (4  medium),  cut  in  'A-inch  cubes 

'A  teaspoon  chili  powder 

'A  teaspoon  ground  cumin 

'A  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

Sour  cream 

Prepare  a  gas  or  charcoal  grill  so  that  coals  are  medi- 
um-hot. Lay  an  1 8  X  24-inch  sheet  of  non-stick  aluminum 
foil  on  the  countertop,  nonstick  (dull)  side  facing  up.  Put  the 
onion  in  the  center  of  the  foil  and  top  with  the  potatoes.  In  a 
small  bowl,  stir  together  the  chili  powder  and  cumin.  Sprin- 
kle over  the  potatoes.  Bring  up  the  sides  of  the  foil.  Double 
fold  the  top  and  ends  to  seal  the  packet,  leaving  room  for 


heat  circulation  inside.  Slide  the  packet  onto  the  grill  rack 
and  grill  for  15  to  18  minutes  in  a  covered  grill  or  until  the 
potatoes  are  tender.  Sprinkle  the  potatoes  with  cheese  and 
let  stand  for  about  2  minutes  or  until  the  cheese  melts. 
Serve  the  potatoes  with  sour  cream.  Serves  4. 

Easy  Caesar  Salad 

1  medium  head  romaine  lettuce  (about  1  pound) 
1  'A-ounce  slice  French  bread 
Garlic  powder 

1  tablespoon  grated  P&rmesan  cheese 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
2  tablespoons  water 

2  tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice 
'A  teaspoon  mustard 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

Cut  stem  from  base  of  lettuce.  Separate  leaves,  wash, 
wrap  in  towel  and  chill  in  refrigerator.  Cut  bread  into  cubes, 
spread  in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  garlic  powder  and 
toast  5  minutes,  until  golden.  Arrange  lettuce  leaves  in  a 
salad  bowl.  Sprinkle  with  croutons  and  Parmesan  cheese. 
Combine  olive  oil,  water,  lemon  juice  and  mustard.  Pour 
over  lettuce  and  toss  to  coat.  Season  with  pepper.  Serves  4. 

Triple  Berry  Pie 

1  'A  cups  raspberries 

1  'A  cups  strawberries,  sliced 

1  cup  blueberries 

1  baked  pastry  shell  (9-inch),  cooled 

'A  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch. 
1 7:  cups  water 

1  package  (4-serving  size)  strawberry  flavor  gelatin  dessert 
1  tub  (8  ounces)  whipped  topping 

Mix  berries  in  large  bowl.  Pour  into  pastry  shell.  Mix 
sugar  and  cornstarch  in  medium  saucepan.  Gradually  stir 
in  water  until  smooth.  Stirring  constantly,  cook  on  medium 
heat  until  mixture  comes  to  boil;  boil  1  minute.  Remove 
from  heat.  Stir  in  gelatin  until  completely  dissolved.  Cool  to 
room  temperature.  Pour  over  berries  in  pastry  shell.  Refrig- 
erate 3  hours  or  until  firm.  Spread  whipped  topping  over 
pie  before  serving.  Store  leftover  pie  in  refrigerator. 
Serves  8.      D 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


The  oystercatcher  is  a  large  shore- 
bird  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  measuring  17  to  21  inches  in 
length.  It's  a  noisy,  thick-bodied, 
black-headed  bird,  with  black  or 
dark  brown  back,  white  undersides 
with  white  wing  patches  and  rump. 
It  has  a  large  red  bill,  red  eye  ring 
and  red  eyes.  Taxonomists  gave  it 
the  name  Haematopus  palliatus, 
meaning,  "red  footed"  "wearing  a 
cloak."  Some  of  its  other  common  or 
local  names  are  clam  bird,  sea  crow 
or  oyster  bird 

Oystercatchers  are  most  Ukely  to 
be  seen  in  pairs,  standing 
quietly  and  alert,  having 
an  almost  dignified  ap- 
pearance as  it  stands  on 
exposed  mud  flats  in  its 
crisp  black  and  white 
outfit.  They  look  as  if  they 
are  all  decked  out  for 
some  black  He  affair.  They 
watch  intently  and  suspi- 
ciously every  move  an  in- 
truder makes.  If  startled 
they'll  take  flight  on 
wings  wider  than  most 
shorebirds,  and  uttering 
a  high  pitched  single  note 
"wheep-wheep-wheep" 
warning  call.  At  other 
times  they'll  call  out  in  a 
more  musical  plover-like 
trill. 

The  oystercatcher 
feeds  on  exposed  tidal 
flats  and  oyster  beds, 
running  about  cjuickly, 
feeding  on  mollusks, 
crabs,  marine  worms, 
limpets,  shrimp,  clams 
and  other  marine  life.  It 
uses  its  vertically  flat- 


The  Oystercatcher 

Haematopus  palliatus 


tened  bill  with  the  chisel-like  tip  to 
stick  into  a  partially  opened  oyster 
shell,  cutting  or  paralyzing  the  oys- 
ter's abductor  muscle,  preventing  it 
from  closing.  The  flesh  is  then  deftly 
removed  and  eaten. 

Oystercatchers  are  thought  to 
mate  for  life.  While  they'll  nest  close 
to  colonial  nesting  shorebirds,  they 
tend  to  be  solitary  nesters.  They 
begin  in  late-April  and  early  nests 
are  often  flooded  out  and  destroyed 
by  the  high  tides  of  spring.  They  will 
re-nest  and  these  attempts  may  con- 
tinue well  into  summer. 


The  nests  are  located  on  shell- 
strewn  beaches,  isolated  sand  spits 
or  tiny  shell  islands  called  "tumps" 
off  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  espe- 
cially around  the  Barrier  Islands.  A 
slight  depression  is  made  in  the  sand 
amid  shells,  stones  and  beach  debris, 
and  about  three  eggs  are  laid.  The 
eggs  are  buffy  white,  blotched  with 
dark  brown  and  lavender. 

Incubation  takes  about  24  to  27 
days.  While  the  nests  are  camou- 
flaged, sometimes  the  parent  birds 
wear  paths  radiating  out  from  the 
nests  marking  their  frequent  com- 
ings and  goings.  The  downy 
young  are  colored  and 
marked  like  their  surround- 
ings. The  buffy  and  striped 
chicks  are  able  to  run  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
They  feed  on  small  marine 
animals  and  on  tidbits  of 
food  brought  by  the  parent 
birds.  They  are  able  to  fly  in 
about  35  days. 

In  the  United  States,  oys- 
tercatchers are  found  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 
At  one  time  their  breeding 
range  extended  as  far  north 
as  Labrador,  according  to 
Audubon.  While  never  real- 
ly abundant,  this  range  re- 
treated southward.  Some 
blamed  the  era  of  shorebird 
market  hunting,  but  they 
were  never  revered  as  good 
food.  Audubon  described 
its  flesh  as  "dark,  tough,  and 
unfit  for  eating."  In  recent 
decades,  the  oystercatcher 
seems  to  be  expanding  its 
range  northward  once 
again.     □ 
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resents: 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 


August  20-22, 
2004 


""t-lA 


This  workshop  is 
designed  primarily 
for  females.  It  is  an 
excellent  opportu- 
nity for  females  9 
years  of  age  and 
above  to  learn  the 
outdoor  skills  usu- 
ally associated  with 
hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  useful  in  a 
variety  of  outdoor 
pursuits. 


This  workshop  is 
for  you  if: 

•  You  would  like  to  get 
your  family  involved  in  out- 
door activities  and  need  a 
place  to  start. 

•  You  have  never  tried  out- 
door activities  but  have 
hoped  for  an  opportunity  to 
learn. 

•  You  are  a  beginner  who 
hopes  to  improve  your  skills. 

•  You  are  looking  for  ca- 
maraderie of  like-minded 
individuals. 

All  of  our  courses  focus  on 
outdoor  skills  using  hands- 
on  instructional  techniques. 
Our  outdoor  skills  courses 
include  outdoor  cooking,  fly 
fishing,  wild  edibles,  intro- 
duction to  firearms,  skeet 
shooting,  archery,  high  ropes 


course,  climbing  wall,  map 
and  compass,  stream  ecolo- 
gy, mountain  biking  and 
many  more. 

This  year's  event  will  be  held 
at  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educa- 
tional Center  near  Appomat- 
tox, Va.  Registration  fee  is 
$80  per  person,  which  in- 
cludes meals,  lodging, 
course  instruction,  use  of 
equipment,  and  evening 
events.  Registration  dead- 
line is  July  9,2004,  at  5:00 
p.m. 

For  more  information  visit 
our  Web  site  www.dgif. 
virginia.gov  for  a  listing  of 
events  with  links  to  registra- 
tion forms  for  downloading. 
Information  can  also  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  the  Out- 
door Education  Office  at 
(804)  367-1 147  ore-mailing 
mootzj@dgif. state,  va.us. 


Attention 
Deer  Hunters 

Checking  your  deer  Just  got  easier  witli 

1-866-G0T-(lAME    d  866-468-4263) 


1 .  Notch  the  deer  tag 
on  your  big  game  license 
prior  to  moving  the  deer. 
Do  not  remove  the  tag  from 
your  license! 

2.  Check  your  deer  by 
calling  1-866-468-4263  or 
take  it  to  a  check  station. 


3.  Write  check  card  num- 
ber or  telephone  confirma- 
tion number  on  the  license 
tag  next  to  the  notch. 

4.  Checking  your  deer  by 
the  Telephone  Checking 
System  may  require  that 
you  create  a  Telephone 
Check  Card.  (See  2004- 
2005  Hunting  Regulation 
booklet  for  details.) 

thank  you  for  supporting    , 
wildlife  management  in  Virginia 
through  hunting. 


'  \ 


Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  only  1  -800- / 10-9369 

T\vclvc  issues  for  $  1 2.95! 

AU  other  calls  to  (804)  367- 1 000 
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